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Extracting the Honey From Box-Hives. 
BY I. W. BECKWITH. 


| have not seen where any writer, treating on transferring, 
has thought of extracting the honey ; and as I worked over an 
id apiary the past season and extracted more than 1,000 
pounds of honey from those old boxes, I will tell the readers 
of the American Bee Journal how I did it. 


I cut four pieces of lath, A, A, A, A, the length of the 
hive frames, and a cleat, B, one inch square and as long as the 
width of the frames, and a small cleat, c, the same length, 
and nail them together as shown in the illustration ; and along 
the outer edges of the outside lath, drive some small nails 
about 3 inches apart letting the heads project 4% inch. A 
pair of these pallets will be needed, and if one has an assistant 
two pairs will be required. 

I now cut the combs to fit the frames as nearly as prac” 
ticable, and lay a piece on the pallet so as to rest against the 
cleat B, and if there is room I put another piece on the pallet 
resting against the first piece. I now uncap the upper side of 
these pieces and with a clamp, pD,I fasten each piece by laying 
the clamp across the piece near its upper end and hook it over 
the projecting nails. The clamp should be narrow enough to 
bind rather tightly on the comb. I then lift the pallet by the 
‘leat c, and set itin the extractor. After extracting I turn 
the comb on the pallet, uncap and extract the other side. 
Auy thin board will answer for the pallets instead of lath, 
but the lighter the better. 

For fastening these extracted combs in the frames I use 
theclamp E. I donot know but bee-keepers generally have 




















used such clamps, but as far as I know they use pegs, strings 
and other devices equally unhandy. 

_. There is an abundance of wire suitable for making clamps 
‘ying around here, that has been used in baling hay. The 











clamps should be just large enough to go over the outside of 
the frames from top to bottom. As soon as the combs are 
stuck by the bees, the clamps can be taken off and used again. 
Grover, Colo. 
se 


The True Test of Purity of Oueens. 
BY H. F. COLEMAN. 


The discussion recently going on in Gleanings, as to the 
effect that a cross between a black drone anda 5-banded 
Italian queen has upon the markings of the worker progeny, 




















Mr. R. B. Leahy—See page 188. 


revives in my memory a bit of experience along this line. If 
I remember correctly, I have more than once made mention of 
it in the columns of the American Bee Journal, but as we soon 
forget what we see in print, I will give it again, and more in 
detail. 

When I began to Italianize my apiary I procured three 
tested queens, one of which proved to be a fine breeder, show- 
ing queens as fine in color and shape as any I have ever seen. 
Of course, I reared from my best queen, and reared queens 
for all my black colonies—22 in number. At this time there 
were no other Italian bees nearer than 12 miles of me, but 
black bees were plentiful throughout the county. When the 
brood from my young queens began to hatch, I was delighted 
almost beyond measure. At least four-fifths of them produced 
all 3-banded workers, and as that, according to bee-books, 
was the test of purely-mated queens, I saw, or thought I saw, 
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an easy and sure road to success in Italianizing. But my 
hopes were soon to be blasted. 

When I began to rear queens from my young queens, not 
more than half of those I thought to be purely mated would 
produce pure Italian queens. I then began to think over the 
matter, and to read everything I could find on the subject. 
That there was a mistake somewhere there was no doubt in 
my mind. My queens had had but two chances to be mated. 
They had to be either mated from drones from my tested 
queens, or fromthe drones of the black bees in the country. 
If they were mated from my Italian drones, why was it that 
they did not produce pure queens ? And if mated from the 
black drones of the country, why was it that their workers 
were all 5-banded ? I naturally fell into the idea that the 
production of all 5-banded workers by an Italian queen is not 
a sure sign that the queen is purely mated; and also that the 
only true test of a pure Italian queen, and that sheis purely 
mated, is the purity of the queens reared from her. 

I know that this is not a very favorable picture, but never- 
theless, in my opinion, it is the true one, andI am not the only 
one that is of the same opinion. I have before me the writ- 
ings of Mrs. Ellen J. Tupper, as published in the Report of 
Agriculture, page 471, for the year 1865, in which she says: 

‘*By a pure queen, [ mean one of pure stock, and which 
has been fertilized by an Italian drone. There has been much 
stock reared in this country which is hybrid. By this I mean 
that the progeny of a pure Italian queen fertilized by a com- 
mon drone. This, in the first generation, is hara to be distin- 
guished from the pure, but it soon degenerates.” 

Again she says (page 472): ‘* The only certain test that 
I rely upon (as to the purity of a queen) is the color and mark- 
ings of a queen’s royal children, or the queens reared from 
her. The female bee is invariably like the father, and the 
queens are the only perfect female bee.” 

And again Mr. Doolittle, on page 108 of his most excel- 
lent work on queen-rearing, says: ‘* To detect any slight con- 
tamination of blood in our bees, we must always look to the 
queen progeny, for the queen is the typical bee of the hive; 
hence they will show an impurity where the workers and 
drones would not.” 


I desire no controversy, but we should get at the truth in 
this matter, and if the theory herein contained is the true one, 
does it not follow that no one should sell a queen as a tested 
queen until it is positively known that she will produce pure 
queens, and not simply 5-banded workers ? 

Sneedville, Tenn. 


The Land of Flowers in Winter-Time. 
BY MRS. L. HARRISON. 


Iam spending my fourth winter in this section of the 
‘* Land of Flowers; and my experience has been an unusual 
one. When JIarrived in Florida, Dec. 17, the weather was 
quite warm and summer-like—everything as green as in June, 
strawberries in bloom, and many pear trees bending down 
with the second crop of fruit; in fact, it was too warm for the 
time of the year. There was frost Dec. 27 sufficient to form 
thin ice,and the 28ththe mercury went down to 15° above O, 
and the ground was frozen hard; the 24th there was a light 
frost, and then the weather resumed its normal condition. 


Of course, early gardens were killed, and many young 
trees either killed or badly injured, A largt orange tree will 
stand a good deal of freezing without being permanently 
injured ; a lemon tree is more tender; young fig trees were in 
many cases killed to the ground. The gardeners determined 
to recoup their losses, replanted their grounds, and finding 
their trees less impaired than they had anticipated, were con- 
gratulating themselves on their escape, when on Feb. 8 there 
came another blizzard, and the mercury went as low, and at 
some points lower, than it did the first time, with much 
greater injury to gardens, as, the season being advanced, 
much more had been planted, and in the central and central 
southern portions of the State there must be great damage to 
trees, as the sap was flowing upwards, and the buds swelling; 
in the northern portion of the State, the trees were dormant, 
or nearly so, and are probably little injured. The loss to the 
State in the aggregate will be great; but following the advice 
of Moses to the children of Israel on the banks of the Red Sea, 
they will ‘‘be of good courage, and go forward.” Deserving 
success, they will attain it. 

None perished of the cold here, as, alas, was the case with 
many a poor pioneer in Nebraska and Dakota; and but little 
physical suffering was endured, as fuel is plenty, and the cold 
was not of long duration. There is probably no healthier 
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locality than the highlands of west Florida; and our beautify) 
St. Andrews Bay abounds with fine oysters, and choice fish 7 
many varieties, such as red fish, pompano, Spanish mackerel 
salt water trout, etc. Pears, peaches and plums do finely 
here, and citrus fruits are a success oftener than a failure, . 


This isa very good locality for bee-culture, the past 
season about 40 pounds of surplus honey per hive being tayo, 
here, which was accounted ¥¢ of acrop. At Lake Chipola. 
(near the dead Jakes, so called from the many dead cypress 
and other dead trees still standing in the water) about 14 mij. 
from the head of East St. Andrews Bay, is a very large Apiary 
owned by Messrs. Alderman and Roberts. I paid them q visit 
three years ago, and they had taken the previous Season 
(1891) 250 barrels of honey. If I remember correctly, they 
had 1,300 colonies in their apiary. Mr. Alderman also hag a 
very fine orange grove which yielded that season 5,000 boxes 
of oranges. While the soil was quite rich, the location Was 
not a healthy one, there being a good deal of malaria, chj))< 
etc. The residents there said they ‘‘ could get over the chjjj; 
or malaria, without taking quinine, just by going down to the 
bay and staying a few weeks.” : 

Lands in the piney woods north of St. Andrews can pp 
bought quite cheaply-$3 to $10 per acre according to quality 
and location. There are no manufacturing industries on the 
bay, and but little day labor to be had; but the settler who 
can come there with $1,000 or $1,500, can make himself g 
pleasant and comfortable home, away from the cold and bliz. 
zards of the far north. 


les 


St. Andrews Bay, Fla., Feb. 11. 
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No. 5.—The Production of Comb Honey. 


BY EMERSON T. ABBOTT. 


Before we go any further it may be well to see where we 
are ‘‘at.” 

We first reached the conclusion that Italian bees were not 
the best for comb honey on account of their objectionable 
habit of capping close down on the honey, thus giving the 
combs a watery appearance. I know thatsome claim that their 
Italians do not do this way, and that they produce as white 
honey as any bees, but this is not the way my Italians cap 
honey, and, for that matter, I have never seen any that did 
cap in this way. If anyone has a strain of Italians that 
invariably produce first-class white comb-honey, I presume, 
Mr. Publisher, that you will not object if I suggest that now 
would be a good time for him or her toinsert a large advertise- 
ment in the American Bee Journal. 


I have never seen any bees that capped their honey white, 
which did not have a large mixture of German or Carniolan 
blood in them. I thought at one time that across between 
the Italians and Carniolans would be just the bee, but I found 
some difficulty in keeping up the proper mixture for a suf- 
ficient length of time to thoroughly test them. If I should 
make up iny mind in the future to devote my time to the pro- 
duction of comb honey, I should start with a cross between 
the Germans and Italians, and then introduce some Carniolan 
blood to add whiteness and reduce the amount of propolis. 
Italians, as I sce things now, are the best for extracted honey. 
but a cross between the Germans and Italians with a mixture 
of Carniolan blood is the best for comb honey. I have no such 
bees for sale. 

We have also discussed the subject of hives, and reached 
the conclusion that a plain 8-frame hive with halved joints, 
and hanging frames, spaced with a metal spacer, and a loose 
bottom, is about the best hive for comb honey, all things con- 
sidered. On this hive I would have supers which have arrange- 
ments for holding the sections in the form of pattern slats 
fitted into them, with presser-board and wedges above them to 
hold the sections. Over the sections should be placed a thin 
honey-board with a bee-space under it, and over this a lid that 
gives at least one inch of space above the honey-board. To 
make a success of comb honey, one should have a number of 
these supers, or surplus arrangements, for each hive—at least 
four, and in some localities more. Thus equipped, the ques 
tion arises, what is the next thing necessary ? I answer, 


LOCALITY. 


There is no use to try to secure an extra article of comb 
honey unless the locality isfavorable. In the first place the 
flora should, of course, be such as will produce white honey. 
Again, it should be of such a character as wil! give a rapid 
flow in preference to a lengthy one. It will also be of very 
great advantage if this flow comes in the early part of the 
season. The later the flow, the more probability of the bees 
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ropolizing the sections. As a general thing, bees do not 
gather much propolis until toward fall. 
| know of no location better suited to the production of 
. + lass comb honey than the alfalfa regions of Colorado and 
the West generally. Iam told that in some parts of Utah the 
pete clover grows so abundantly that it furnishes all the 
~ pditions for a first-class article. Where there is an abund- 
cae at linden, or basswood, all of the conditions are favor- 
able for whiteness, but the flavor will not compare with that 
¢ alfalfa or sweet clover, and as to body, if I may be excused 
for using the slang, the basswood is not ‘in it” with the two 
above-named plants. I have also seen some very fine sage 
honey from the Pacific coast. Wherever there is a bountiful 
supply of white clover, if it yields nectar, there will be no 


trouble to secure a quality of honey that will hold its own in 
any market. There are, no doubt, other plants and localities 
which furnish all the favorable conditions, for, of course, I do 


not pretend to mention. nor even to know about all of them. 
However, the principles first laid down as to rapidity of flow, 
etc., will apply to any plant or locality. 


Another one of the essentials, and I do not know but it 
is the essential, is a first-class, wide awake manor woman to 
look after things. No loose-geared, shiftless, lucky-go-easy, 
run-down-at-the-heel individual will ever be able to put on the 


market an extra-fine quality of comb honey. Such people, if 
any there be in the bee-business, would better quit or resort to 
the extractor. I presume Friend Dadant would say, ‘ Quit,” 
aud perhaps he would be about right. 


WHEN TO BEGIN. 


When is the time to prepare foracrop of this kind? 
Last fall. It takes bees to gather honey, and in order to have 
plenty of bees for the next season’s work, all of the colonies 


must be properly looked after the fall before. In order to get 
the best results out of bees in the summer they must be prop- 
erly wintered. I do not intend here to enter into any discus- 
sion of what is known as the ‘‘ winter problem,” but only 


desire to say that by some process the colonies must be kept 
strong and healthy. 


Assuming that the bees have passed through the winter 
all right, and that the spring has opened, then the question 
arises, what is the first move to be made? This brings us to 
the subject of 

SPRING CARE OF BEES. 


To feed or not to feed, that is the question. Well, on 
general principles I prefer not to feed, yet itis of very great 
importance that no colony be left to feel the want of food for 
a single day after the spring opens. They should not only 
have enough to live on, but enough and some to spare, if they 
are to build up rapidly. Of course, in these remarks it is 
taken for granted that the honey-flow is an early one. Where 
the main crop comes in the fall there is no hurry about build- 
ing up. 

My first choice for spring feeding is surplus combs of 
honey to be given to the bees in such quantity that they will 
feel that they have plenty, and at the same time avoid crowd- 
ing the queen too much, so that she may have room to do her 
best at laying as the season progresses. If one has no extra 
combs of honey, and there is not plenty in the hive to more 
than supply the wants of the colony until the first honey-flow, 
then one must resort to feeding. 


Just here I want to caution all who read this, about begin- 
ning to feed too early. Bees are frequently stimulated to 
activity by feeding so early in the season that they fly out of 
the hive when it is too cold, and thus wear themselves out and 
die to no purpose. 

Ihave never found anything better for spring feeding 
than an oval, wooden butter-dish. They are very handy and 
cost less than any other kind of a feeder, and having no metal 
or glass about them, they are not cold. They should be set in 
the top of the hive, and a couple of sticks laid across each 
after they are filled with syrup. Turn back one corner of the 
cloth which covers the brood-nest, so the bees will have access 
tothem, and then put about two thicknesses of newspaper over 
them, tucking itdown snugly around the edges. This will 
prevent the bees being chilled when they come up after the 
sugar syrup. I put the syrup in quite warm early in the even- 
‘ng, and then it is alldown before morning. If a honey-board 
'sused, a hole bored in the center will answer the purpose, 
and thiscan be plugged »-\ with acork during the winter. 
Some say feed slowly, but 1 prefer to give them all they need 
about as quickly as possible. I think this metbod will secure 
the best results. 

I have assumed that a live bee-keeper will know just when 
to expect the honey-flow, and that he will shape his actions 
accordingly. St. Joseph, Mo. 








Swarming and the Prevention of Increase. 
BY JAS. POINDEXTER. 


On page 89, ‘*Gleaner” propounds a few questions relat- 
ing to my plan of preventing increase, as given on page 36. 
Before answering I will thank him for his compliment on my 
essay. 

As to the number of swarms treated after they had 
swarmed, it would be difficult to give. I have been practicing 
the method successfully for 17 years, about 15 of which my 
two apiaries numbered 200 colonies, with little variation until 
the winter of 1891-2 they were badly reduced. Since then I 
have been working almost exclusively for increase. 


The number of swarms that reissued was not large. 
Though more or less, according to the season. The number of 
queens lost when released was very small—the same precau- 
tion being used then as when introducing, that is, to note if 
there was any hostility of the bees to the queen recage her. 
The loss of queens and the issuing of swarms with young 
queens occurred mostly near the close of the honey season, 
when swarms were less valuable, and I would not be at the 
bee-yards sometimes more than once or twice a week. In my 
absence occasionally a swarm would issue and the queen be 
lost by entering a strange hive. This I take as a fact from 
purposely leaving some of the queens uncaged awhile where I 
was present and found that some would not have reached their 
own hive without assistance. 

There is one item not given in the Bee Journal which, if I 
remember correctly, was in the original essay. (If it was 
not, itshould have been). That was, to destroy the queen- 
cells before releasing the queen. 

It was my purpose in presenting the subject to the State 
convention, to draw out a more practical method for the pre- 
vention of increase; but as I left shortly after, to meet my 
team, I did not get to hear one given. If ‘‘Gleaner” or any 
one else can give us a better plan during the production of 
comb honey, let us have it in time to test the coming season. 

Bloomington, Ills. 
xfs 
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Intense Bee-Culture for the Future. 
BY 8. 8. BUTTS. 


I was very much interested in the article in the American 
Bee Journal by G. M. Doolittle under the caption, ‘‘ How 
many bees shall we keep?” For some time I have been 
revolving the same question. Nearly a year since I suggested 
that in many sections the bee-pasturage was overstocked, and 
meant to say further that in my opinion apiarists would make 
more money if their stock was reduced one-half. But bya 
slip of the pen I got it a hundred per cent, and you doubtless 
remember how a certain doctor arose to remark that I would 
be very severe on the bees! I, however, considered how little 
it takes to disturb a ‘‘straw” man, and decided not to resent 
the severe charge. 

But to return to my subject. Nothing short of thorough- 
ness pays in these times of low prices and sharp competition. 
Slipshod methods in any business are sure toend in loss and 
disappointment. I am a farmer, and I know that only intense 
farming pays. AndIam just as certain that anything short 
of thorough work and skillful management among the bees 
must result in failure and Joss. To be sure, some unsuccessful 
bee-keepers still remain in the business for the pleasure it 
affords. Much as I like to be among the willing workers and 
golden beauties, studying their habits by observation aided by 
bee-literature, if this pursuit did not enable me to take ina 
few shekles, its pleasures and charms would vanish like the 
frost-work before the rising sun. 

Earlier, when the field was but partially occupied, before 
the day of sharp competition, when honey ruled very high, 
even the careless bee-keeper made some money. Now, from 
the alpha to the omega of the business, every detail must be 
attended to with the greatest precision and care, to secure the 
grade and amount of honey necessary to success. It can 
never pay to keep 500 colonies of bees ina certain field to 
secure 10,000 pounds of honey where 200 colonies would 
produce the same, with about half the work and expense. 


No scrub bees need come into the race. Only those of a 
high type can ever be a source of much pleasure or profit to 
their owners. To keep up the standard, and as far as pos- 
sible raise it, requires knowledge, vigilance and skill. If we 
could be rid of all the low-grade bees in the country, that are 
ever contaminating the best blood, and if their owners would 
give the business over entirely into better hands, then a 
brighter day would dawn on our pursuit. The standard of 
bees and bee-keepers advanced, the average grade of honey 
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would be much finer, and then in this interesting pursuit 
pleasure and profit would go hand in hand. 

One encouragement to the careful, thorough, painstaking 
apiarist is that the business has become a losing one to all who 
are doing their work in acareless manner; and, then, poor, 
neglected, deteriorated bees are passing away, and, by the law 
of the survival of the fittest, are giving place to those carefully 
bred up to the standard required by the age. The tendency 
is to greater knowledge, better methods, better bees, and more 
intense work, all along the line. Mehoopany, Pa. 
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Some Habits of Bees. 
BY J. W. SOUTHWOOD. 


The natural habits of bees are to build comb which con- 
tain—worker cells in which to store honey and rear worker- 
brood, drone-cells in which to rear drone-brood, and when not 
in use for this purpose, to also store honey, (at Jeast they 
make use of it for this purpose ); and at certain times queen- 
cells, in which to rear queens. 

In every colony of fair normal condition worker-cells are 
far in excess, so far as numbers are concerned, of either, or 
both other kinds, as the queen in such a colony can and does 
so, nearly if not quite, keep up with the comb-building as to 
supply the cells with worker-eggs, with the exception of a 
sufficiency to be stored with food for the rearing of the brood. 
When the queen is able to thus supply the cells as fast as 
built, the bees, it appears, conclude she is allright. But 
when she is too enfeebled by age or otherwise, or if the colony 
is large, and the amount of comb space too large, compara- 
tively, with her ability to that of the comb-builders, then she 
falls behind, and the bees seem to take knowledge of it, and 
think she is failing, and therefore contemplate supersedure. 
And as drones are one-half longer timesin being reared than 
the queen, and being necessary for the fertilization of the 
forth-coming virgin queen, provided the failing of the queen is 
such to bring about this condition of affairs, they build 
drone-comb so as to be ready for the emergency, should it 
come. When this condition exists, we may expect drone-comb. 
Those who have used wide starters in brood-frames, one-half, 
one third, or even less, when hiving swarms can testify. 

There must not be given the comb-builders more frames 
to draw out than the queen can keep pace with in supplying 
with eggs while the combs are being built, neither should we 
give wide starters so as to place them ahead of the queen in 
her egg deposit, unless we desire drone-comb. Of course, if 
full sheets are given, the cell foundations are all forced, and 
the bees, thus thwarted, will draw the cell-walls and fill with 
honey instead of waiting for the queen to fill them with eggs. 
Their habits are such as to always have a few queen-cells. 

Monument City, Ind. 
NZ 
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A Visit to Florida and Her Bee-Keepers. 


BY WM. A. SELSER. 


(Continued from page 68.) 

Hawk’s Park, just a few miles south of New Smyrna, is 
the seat of the honey industry of the whole State. It is on 
the banks of the Hillsboro river, which is very narrow at this 
point, and the little islands, as well as the east bank of the 
river, are a perfect bower of mangrove trees. Here Mr. W. S. 
Hart is one of the most successful honey-producers of this 
section. His hives, about LOO in number, are located under a 
bower of grape-vines. His honey-house which adjoins his 
apiary is two stories. The second story is where he does his 
extracting; he runs the honey into a tank, where it runs out 
at the bottom in a very small stream into an adjoining build- 
ing, which is covered with glass, the sun shining directly 
through upon a large frame of metal. By acurious device, 
the honey gradually runs over this and evaporates all water 
out of it, coming out at the lower end and running into the 
story below directly into barrels, where they are bunged up 
and stored away ready to be shipped out. His way of hand- 
ling hives is too well known to take up space to mention here. 

Mr. W. H. Mitchell, the next place, is also a very success- 
ful bee-keeper. His crop was about 50 barrels from 60 or TO 
colonies. He tiers up in three stories, extracting from the top 
story. As each story became full, he would lift up and place 
the empty frames over the brood-frames of the first story. 
Here is also Mr. Hill, Manager of the South Florida Apiary 
Company, where they expect in time to have about 2,000 
colonies of bees, having about 200 now to start with. The 
President of this Company is Mr. F. R. Correll, of Titusville, 
Pa. Mr. Hill’s apiary is run largely for comb honey. 
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Across the river from this place, on the peninsula, are 
old bee-keepers by the name of Brown, living in the hammock 
land. They have two separate houses and are ‘ baching» it 
They had quite a lot of bees, but the winds and tides of the 
year before destroyed most of their colonies. This is g bean. 
tiful location, with the Ocean beach on one side and the river 
on the other. Just south of this place is the apiary of Mr 
E. M. Storer, also located on the peninsula and a very success. 
ful bee-keeper. > 

About 12 miles north of New Smyrna is located th. 
apiaries of Mr. J. B. Case, the celebrated queen-rearer of 
Florida, who tells me his bees gather honey all the year 
around, except a few weeks in mid-summer. I found ‘him 
pleasantly located on the river bank and working with his 
wax, and his loved companion doing some sewing in an adjojp. 
ing room. Mr. Case took considerable pains to explain to the 
writer about his queen-rearing process. He works by the 
Doolittle process, and says that the wax should never be 
allowed to get too hot, or the cups will be tough ; and, in order 
to keep them moist, in making a lot up ahead, they should pe 
kept in a covered tin box. He had several shades of wax ang 
explained that the color of the wax depends upon the color of 
the nectar the bees are gathering. 

Coming south again, I passed the apiaries of Mr. B,J. 
Moore, and also Mr. E. G. Hewitt, who has 90 colonies ang 
makes all his honey into wines. We fear he is nota good 
Prohibitionist, like some of our good Philadelphia bee-keepers, 

There are also a large number of bee-keepers just below 
Hawk’s Park; Capt. Barber among the rest, who has had 
large yields of honey in the past year, but space will not per. 
mit to mention the different ones. 

Going south from here to Oak Hill, you pass the apiary of 
Mr. Olson and Mr. E. A. Marsh, situated in the Pine Land, 
and their honey is iargely from the scrub palmetto. At Oak 
Hill, Capt. T. M. Adams has 120 colonies, and is one of the 
oldest bee-keepers in this portion of the State. He hasa 
lovely and beautiful vineyard of the native grape, and the 
writer was entertained royally. Mr. Adams does not consider 
the ant any greater drawback to bee-culture than the was- 
moth. This sectionfrom New Smyrna about 20 miles running 
along the coast, covers the largest percentage of bee-keepers 
in the State. 

A pest, very destructive to apiculture is found along the 
coasts, in the shape, of a big red ant, which, unless watched 
very carefully, will destroy whole colonies of bees and take of 
their stores. They operate by biting the wings of the bees, 
very often so annoying them that they will swarm out at any 
and all times, as well as carry away all the honey. They are 
nocturnal in their habits, and, if watched very carefully at 
night, they can be traced to their nests and destroyed. The 
apiarist, by going through the apiary at night and listening for 
a few seconds at each hive, can detect their presence bya 
peculiar noise and can trace them to their nests, which are 
generally under the dead wood. By going around every two 
weeks, except in mid-summer, in this way, they can be kept in 
check. The black ant is also of the same nature, but is not so 
prevalent on the coast as it is inland. 


The mosquitoes are also quite a drawback to apiculture, 
especially in this section of the State. In summer time they 
become so thick that it is almost impossible to work out-doors, 
and people are compelled to leave their work and go and find 
shelter behind netting. 

Quite a detriment to the honey in this section is its fer- 
menting so easily, when taken from the barrels. The men 
say that damp weather is largely the cause of it when the 
bees are bringing inthe honey. The writer is of the opinion, 
that largely the trouble lies in extracting before the cells are 
capped. This may be largely overcome, they tell me, by put 
ting the honey in very large narrow tanks and letting it stand 
several days, drawing it from the bottom. 

Quite a few of the bee-men have made mistakes by ship- 
ping their honey in whiskey barrels. Oak staves wil! not 
answer to ship honey in, as the staves contract and the honey 
leaks out, but it needs a soft wood like cypress. A firm of 
Columbia, Ga., make a riff stave barrel, which is one of the 
best barrels for shipping honey. 

On leaving bere, one rides a distance of about 40 miles i2 
the cars and comes to the Indian River, so celebrated through- 
out the world. At this point, Titusville, the river is very 
wide, fully 3 miles or over at some points. Mr. J. L. Nail,4 
few miles south at Cocoa, Fla., has 30 colonies, but our p00 
brother has been confined to his bed for nearly a year witl 
inflammatory rheumatism, and has not had any chance 
attend to his apiary. 

After leaving here, one gets into the deep sands of the 
Indian river coast, where it is too hot to raise oranges succes* 
fully, and where the sands are too deep to employ horses [0 
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ither cultivation or driving use. Here is where the pine- 
. ie belt commences and extends south to a point about 400 
ns south of Jacksonville. 

- Jupiter Narrows—a narrow point in the river where the 
mangrove grows in large abundance—is where Mr. King’s 
apiary is located, who produces large quantities of mangrove 
aa? Potsdam, where the St. Lucie empties into the Indian 
river, is where the celebrated Mr. Poppleton has his apiary, 
about a mile back from the post-office. The writer spent a 
very pleasant time with this brother, and cannot say enough 
in praise of his entertainment and his nicely-arranged apiary. 
Mr. Poppleton is the only one in South Florida who runs 
aptirely a one-story hive for extracting honey, containing 25 
frames, same Shape as the Langstroth, but not so large. His 
hives have a curious look, and his apiary presents a unique 
appearance. 

wet West Palm Beach, the extreme southern terminus of 
the East Coast railroad, is where Dr. Henry Stites has his 


apiary. He has made a complete study of climatic conditions 
and claims this point one of the most healthy in the United 
States, having traveled all over this country in the employ of 
the Governmeut and has written up much about the healthful 
situations of our country. Wallace R. Moses, an amateur 
pee-keeper, is also located here. 

In taking a sail on Lake Worth—a long lake running for 
many miles along the coast, divided only from the coast by a 
smal! peninsula—you come to the apiary of Mr. M. E. Spencer. 
While the writer was in his apiary in December, the bees were 


gathering honey from the Spanish-needle and the cocoanut- 
palm, as well as the wild pennyroyal. Mr. Saunders, at Man- 
gouia, further up the lake, is a successful bee-keeper of this 
section. 

On going back across the State, one has to traverse for 
nearly 200 miles the same road. The next point of interest 
was the apiary of Mr. C. H. Longstreet, at Mount Dora, in 
the south central partof the State, who takes his bees to 
New Smyrna every spring and brings them back here in the 
fall. Mr. Longstreet has been in the bee-business in a good 
many parts and claims this section one of the best parts of 
the State. His view of the surrounding country and the little 
lakes, dotting the view in every direction, forms a beautiful 
landscape. Mr. Longstreet’s son also assists him in his apiary. 

The dragon-fly and the mosquito-hawk are quite a draw- 
back to queen-rearing, and are also destructive to new swarms. 
They fly down on the queens when they are out for their 
wedding flight and destroy them, and the unsuspecting apiarist 
does not discover the loss until he finds the bees in his hives 
all dying out. 

In extracting honey, the frames should always be put 
under the brood-nest, raising the first story and allowing the 
bees to enter in through the frames. This will protect them 
from the moth better than placing them over the brood-nest. 
Another odd device practiced successfully by the apiarists of 
this State is a box 14 inches long, 8 inches wide, and 4 inches 
deep, placed on the end of a pole, placing in it a queen with a 
handful of bees and hanging it out every day during the 
swarming season. Clipping the queen’s wings throughout the 
apiary, the bees in coming out to swarm will cluster around 
this box, sometimes hanging in immense clusters 7 or 
swarms together. The apiarist, going through the apiary and 
looking in the grass, destroys the queen, and forms one new 
immense swarm from those around and in the box. 

In going west from this point, Tampa City is a very fine 
place on the west coast. Across Tampa Bay, at St. Peters- 
burg, is Charles Norman’s apiary of 50 colonies, and Dr. G. W. 
Kennedy, the postmaster, also has a few. These are about all 
that are located in this section. 

_ At Key West, a little over a day’s ride south of Tampa 
City, on the Havana Land, is located the apiary of Mr. 
Moonger. He has no opposition as Key West is surrounded by 
the Gulf, and he has no trouble with the beesabsconding. He 
Secures quite a Jarge quantity of mangrove and other honeys. 

In going north from here, along the west coast, Mr. 
Plunkett, of Gainesville, Fla., has a large apiary which might 
be described, but space will not permit. 

Philadelphia. Pa. 


Making Shingle Roofs for Bee-Hives. 
BY PEARSON. 


[ do not know but I may be the first one who has made 
such a roof as I will describe, and as it is a good one I want 
the bee-keepers to have it, should they so desire. I saw a 
‘Similar shaped roof covered with inch boards, but it was too 
heavy to be handy, so I made 30 shingle roofs in the fall of 





1893; I have tested them since, and I think they are the 
best roof now in use—a fine shelter when the rain pours, and 
a fine shade when the sun shines hot, light to handle, and 
pack up snug when notin use. I showed my roof to one bee- 
keeper, and he made 200 like it soon after. Others may 
want to know how to make it also, so I will give the directions 
for making it, as well as I can, and hope many will enjoy 
using my shingle roof on bee-hives. 


Take a pieceof timber 2}<¢ feet Jong by two inches square, 
which is for the ridge of the roof, upon which nail shingles 
as follows: Use 18-inch cedar shingles and three-penny wire 
nails will do. Nail one course of shingle upon the ridge- 
piece, laying the butts of the shingles even with the side 
towards you, then lay another course on the same side, but 
reverse the shingles, laying the thin end towards you, letting it 
project over the butt of the under course 1 inches, break 
joints good, and nail well into the ridge-piece. It is well to 
draw a pencil mark to lay the butts of the second course of 
shingles by. 

Now take a piece of lath 24 feet long, place it under 
the shingle parallel with the ridge-piece one inch towards you 
from the butt of the last course laid. Now nail through into 
the lath, driving the nails snug into the bench on which you 
work, then with a chisel pry the roof up, turn it over, clinch 
the nails, saw off the tips of the shingles at each end, thus 
completiag one side of the roof. 


As you stand facing the bench, take hold of the roof at 
the ridge-piece, lift it from the bench with the sbingle side 
towards you, the eave hanging down; lay the ridgepiece on 
the edge of the bench with the shingle down by the side of it. 
Now lay on another course of shingles with the butts towards 
you even, covering the ends of the two courses which were 
sawed off; then lay another course with the tip of shingle 
towards you, as before; finish with a lath under the eave, saw 
off the tips at each end, and the roof is nearly complete. Put 
on top two weather-strips (use lath), nail them well, thus 
finishing the roof. 

If these directions can be fairly understood, I will feel 
paid for my trouble. Natural Dam, N. Y. 
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A Comment On a Florida Article. 
BY J. D. COLES. 


I read with much interest Mr. W. A. Selser’s article on 
page 67, and I consider it the most honest article ever written 
about Florida. I feel that itis worth the price of a year’s 
subscription to the ‘Old Reliable,” which makes me feel as if 
I have missed many good things by not being a subscriber 
sooner. 

In November, 1885, being compelled to go to Florida on 
account of bronchial trouble, I slung a nucleus colony over 
my shoulder by a grip-strap, and I located near Lakeland, 
Polk Co., Fla. 

About Jan. 9th, 10th and 11th, I think, the cold snap 
Mr. Selser speaks of occurring in 1586, froze the oranges on 
the trees and seriously injured the young trees—bananas, etc. 
In February,I left Polk County for Tampa, Hillsboro County, 
in quest of the mangrove. I found the Gulf coast lined with 
mangrove but killed by the cold to the roots. I found acres 
of keys (islands) covered with nothing but mangrove. I 
went down the coast as far as Sarasota, but found no bee- 
keepers there except old natives (called ‘‘ crackers”) using the 
bee-gum, and who got their surplus money by knocking the 
top off of the hive and digging out the honey from top of the 
hive. I did not see a box set on top of any of the hives to get 
the surplus. In fact, the crackers were loth to use any but 
the most primitive mode, I thought. 


In Mr. Selser’s article, he speaks of saw palmetto 6 to 8 
feet high ; yes, and on the Gulf coast I saw it 8 to 10 feet high. 

I would like to explain the saw palmetto to those who may 
not know the difference from the cabbage palmeto. The cab- 
bage palmetto is a noble looking tree, viewed from the dis- 
tance; straight as an arrow, from 40 to 60 feet before there 
is aleafor branch. In fact, it has no branches, but leaves 
grow out of the body of the tree, forming a sphere not unlike 
a cabbage head on a long stalk. The saw palmetto grows 
from roots, not unlike calamus roots, some of them as thick 
as a man’s thigh. 

Now, Mr. Selser did you or the printer make the mistake, 
that New Smyrna is on Hillsboro river? I found Tampa, in 
Hillsboro county, on the Hillsboro river, emptying in Hills- 
boro bay, emptying into Tampa bay, emptying into the Gulf 
of Mexico. Or am I mistaken, and are there two Hillsboro 
rivers in the piney woods of sunny land? 

Woodstown, N. J. 
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Questions @ Answers. 


CONDUCTED BY 
DR. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 


[Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct. ] 


When to Get Bees by the Pound. 


What month would be the best to buy bees by the pound ? 
Does it pay to get them early and feed on drawn-out combs, 
or wait until the bees are gathering honey ? a. 6. J. 


ANSWER.—Probably you will do best not to get them till 
bees get fairly to work gathering, say in fruit-bloom. 


> --- 


The 8-Frame Hive and a Queen’s Laying Capacity. 
When a queen lays on an average of 3,000 eggs per day 
during the busy season (as I have seen stated in the Bee Jour- 
nal), how does she tind room enough in an 8-frame hive of the 
standard size to keep her busy the 21 days? What does she 
do with the surplus? MaybeI ought to have her lay in my 
hand, like Mrs. Atchley does. WISCONSIN. 


ANSWER.—Now, 


look here, if you don’t stop asking 
** sassy ”’ 


questions, I'll come up to Wisconsin and see to you. 
Let’s see. If we figure 3,000 a day for 21 days, and 
have 8 frames in a hive, that will make about 160 square 
inches in each frame to be filled with eggs. But there are not 
more than about 140 inches in a comb, so a queen can’t keep 
up the 3,000 even if she wants to. 1 suspect some queens 
might keep up to that mark, and being cramped for room must 
limit the number. Others would have room enough in the 8 
frames. There is a very s2rious side to the matter if, as some 
one has suggested, the repression of the laying has an injuri- 
ous effect on the queen herself. More light on the matter is 
desirable. 
be - a 


Distance Bees Go for Honey. 


How far will bees successfully gather honey? I think I 
once saw in the Canadian Bee Journal that bees had been 
known to gather buckwheat honey nine miles from the apiary, 
but I could not believe it. There is an abundance of pasture 
four miles from here, but can my bees get at it ? 

Victoria, B. C. E. L. E. 

ANSWER.—I think it has been pretty well authenticated 
that bees have gone nine miles to gather, but whether profit- 
ably is quite another thing. If thereis no pasture nearer, I 
think your bees will go the four miles, and if some rapid 
yielder like linden is there they may profit considerably by it. 


>. 


Feeding Colonies Short of Stores. 





I have 3 colonies of bees that are short of stores. How 
will it do to take the outside frame and fill it full of syrup and 
set it back? Will itdoany harm to the bees? I have 19 
colonies, and 16 are all right and in fine condition. We are 
having a blizzard to-day. J. V. E. 

Lebanon, Ind., March 4. 


ANSWER.—As late in the spring as this, it will work all 
right. You can feed almost anything but poison to bees when 
they have a chance to fly every few days. 


> - <3 - a 


Queen and Extracted Honey Questions. 


1. On Aug. 10, 1894, I received three untested queens 
from a reliable queen-breeder of this State. In introducing 
them, two were dalled, but were soon Jiberated again. Then 
at the second trial they were received all right. Now, one of 
those queens never laid an egg, as I could find, although she 
appeared strong and vigorous in every way, and was almost 
solid yellow; and although I gave the colony eggs and brood 
at various times, they never attempted to rear another queen. 
If she should live through the. winter, is she likely to be any 
good in the spring ? 

2. About Aug. 10 I commenced extracting buckwheat 
honey, and continued for nearly a month, or until Sept. 5. 
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The first extracting kept liquid until after the last exty 

was candied solid. What could have been the difference as 

none was extracted until the bees had commenced sealing the 

the cells ? cr 
Rosemount, Minn. 


acted 


ANSWERS.—1. No one can tell till spring. 
all right, and she may be worthless. 

2. The difference is in the honey itself. Some honey 
candies as soon as extracted, and some never candies. 


She may be 


2 


Carniolans Compared With Italians. 


1. Are the gray Carniclan bees hardier and better to win. 
ter than Italian bees? 2. Are they as gentle as the Italian 
bees? 3. Do they gather as much honey? 4. Do they swarm 
much? 5. Are they as large and beautiful as Italians? 

Pr. W. 

ANSweERS.—1. About the same. 2. Some are cross, but 
in general I think they are gentler than Italians. 3. Probably 
about the same. 4. They have the reputation of being great 
swarmers. 5. At first sight you’d probably call them common 
black bees, and possibly at last sight. 


> - © - ee 


Tin or Galvanized Iron for Honey-Tanks. 


Which is best for extractors and honey-tanks, tin or gal- 
vanized iron? What is the objection to galvanized iron ? 
E. C. B. 


ANSWER.—For extractors, tin is generally used, I think, 
probably because lighter. For tanks, galvanized iron is much 
used. Last year the question of danger from galvanized iron 
was thoroughly discussed in Gleanings, the publishers going 
to the pains of having an analysis of honey made after being 
a long time stored in galvanized iron. The general outcome 
seemed to be that it: was quite safe, although cases were re- 
ported in which thin sour honey had apparently a bad result. 
For decent honey it’s probably all right. 


ee ee ee 


A Question on Supering. 


In working for comb honey, what advantage is their in 
lifting the partly-filled super and putting the empty super 
underneath? Why not put the empty super ontop, and have 
less partly-filled sections at the close of the honey — 

ANSWER.—Bees commence work sooner if the empty super 
is put under. But toward the last of the season, when you 
think its doubtful if they will do much more, then put the 
empty super On top. 

> 


Feeding Bees—Sugar for Best Bee-Food. 


1. Is it a good plan to have open feeders off a few paces 
from the hives, and Jet all the bees go to it on warm days, 
when they are flying about? 

2. What sugar makes the best food for bees ? 

8. When should a person feed—early in the spring before 
the first honey-flow, or after honey begins to be ery 


Answers.—1. That’s practiced by some, but I think not 
as much as formerly. One objection is that you’re feeding 
your neighbors’ bees as well as yourown. Another is, that 
the strong colonies get the lion’s share, but I don’t know that 
there’s any great harm in that if there is plenty for all. 

2. Granulated is generally used. 

3. Unless bees are short of stores, it’s perhaps best not to 
feed until they commence to gather, and then only when the 
flowers don’t yield enough. 


> + < -———— 
Keeping Queens—Selling Extracted and Comb Honey 


1. How are queens teared and kept for sale or use? ! 
have read several bee-books, and they do not tell how to keep 
them ? . 

2. I have 50 colonies now, and would like to know if you 
think I can sell extracted honey as well as if in the comb. I 
have some trouble in selling my comb honey even at Y or 1U 
cents. Would you advise me to buy an extractor, or Is © 


tracted honey more difficult to sell than comb? I am _ iving 
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here in this out-of-the-way place, and never saw a bee-paper 
11) 1895, and now I think I would not keep bees without it. 
iii Stephen’s City, Va. W. H. H. 


\wswers.—1. Queens are generally kept in nuclei, a 
»»eleus being nothing more or less than a small colony. The 
nucleus may have small frames, but oftener frames of full size 
nas ysed. A queen may be kepta month or more in a cage 
with 10 or 20 workers. 

2. As a general rule, comb honey will sell more readily 
than extracted, at least comb usually sells for the higher price. 
It is quite possible, however, thatin your place you might be 


able to sell the extracted for as much as the comb. I’m just a 
little afraid that your comb honey isn’t in the best shape, and 
‘f it's such a dauby mess as is sometimes seen, a good article 


of extracted honey nicely put upin glass or tin might easily 
outsell it. Nice white section honey, however, ought not to 
go begging for purchasers. 


—>- © - ie 


Black Gum—Extracting—Starters in Wired Frames. 


1. Does black gum produce honey to any amount? If so, 
what color ? 

2, Can you extract from brood-frames 14x10%¢ without 
their being injured if not wired ? 

3. Can you use starters in wired frames so the bees will 
make straight combs ? W. C. K. 


Answers.—1. Black gum is considered a good honey-plant 
in the South, but I don’t know anything about the color. 
Perhaps some one will tell us about it. 


2. Yes, only you must be very careful with them when 
they’re new. If a comb is quite heavy with roney, turn 
slowly till that side is half emptied, then reverse your comb, 
turn slowly till that side is half emptied, then increase your 
speed sufficiently to empty the rest, then reverse again and 
finish the side you did first. 

3. [ think I’ve read something of the kind, but in the few 
cases in which my bees were asked to do it they didn’t make a 
success of it. I wouldn’t advise it. 


Se _ Ania 


Mice in Bee-Hives—Sweet Clover. 


1. How long will mice live ina hive without water, if 
they were closed in with wire-screen ? Would they die of 
thirst. 

2. Will sweet clover grow in a wood lot where there are 
not many trees, and plenty of marsh grass? Does it make 
good pasture for stock ? F. E. G. 

Racy, Mich. 


ANSWERS. —1. I never tried it, but I don’t believe they’d 
die of thirst. There’s generally moisture on the walls of the 
hive, also in the honey. 

2. I think it will grow there all right. It doesn’t seem to 
be much relished by stock till they get accustomed to it, but a 
good many report success after stock are used to it. I have 
no trouble in getting stock to eat the dry hay. Lately I saw 
one place mentioned where cattle preferred sweet clover to 
Alsike, when both were in the same field. 


$2 


Putting Bees Out for a Flight. 


What is the result of taking bees affected with diarrhea 
out of the cellar for a flight at this time of the year, if the 
weather is warm? How warm should it be? Is there any 
better way to treat them ? E. M. H. 

Kilbourn City, Wis. 


ANSWER.—If they’re not very bad, I should rather let 
them stick it out till weather comes for them to say out. But 
if very bad, it may do to take them out in bright sunshine 
with no wind when the thermometer gets up to 50° in the 
shade. They will fly out at a lower temperature, but they 
may not always get back. You may do a lot of good by seeing 
to the airof the cellar. If the thermometer in the cellar 
shows above 45°, you can at night let in outside air enough 
to bring it down to 40°, ¢ d this will give them fresh air—a 
thing that may be much needed. If a warm night comes, 
open wide all the windcews and doors of the cellar, and 
although at first they may roar and run ali over the hives, by 
morning they will be quiet.. Possibly you can leave the cellar 
Open the next day, but keep watch, and if the bees begin to 
fly from the hives darken up again. 








CONDUCTED BY 


MRS. JENNIE ATCHLEY, BEEVILLE, TEX. 





The Carniolan Bees. 


Mrs. ATCHLEY :—Will you please tell me what kind of 
bees Carniolans are ? How do they differ from other bees ? 
Pike, Texas. J. M. JEFFCOAT. 


Friend J., I have just described the Carniolan bees for 
another bee-keeper, in the American Bee Journal, and I trust 
you have read itere this. Carniolans are a dark gray bee, 
stick to their combs like Italians, and unless you were ac- 
quainted with them you would likely pronounce them blacks, 
but they have hardly any of the traits of the blacks. They 
are usually very gentle, good honey-gatherers, and build up 
very fast. 

i ee 


Facing the Hives Differently. 


Mrs. ATcHLEY :—Last year was my first to keep bees. I 
have 88 colonies, and they had plenty of honey to winter on. 
The hives I got with the bees are the old-time Simplicity, with 
the wire-end frames, and I am doing away with them as fast 
asIcan. The new hives I am using are of my own get up, 
and I think it just as good as the dovetailed hive. I also make 
a closed end-bar that I like much better than the wire end- 
bars. 

We have plenty of linden here in reach of the bees, 
though it did no good last season. 

My hives face the east, and I want them to face the south, 
so I can have a better view of them from the honey-house and 
work-shop. At what time of the year would it be best to turn 
them half around? And how much at a time ? 

Last season was avery poor one here for honey, caused 
by the cold spell last March, and drouth in summer. 

My bee-yard is on a gentle rise, and open all around in a 
grove of pines. I intend to make it just as pretty as a park, 
with one more year’s work. J. W. Burrows. 

Smithton, Ark. 


Friend Burrows, I would turn the hives 4 the way around 
at first, and then in a few days turn the other}. This done 
when the bees are flying will cause but little trouble or incon- 
venience to the bees. Why do you want them to face all one 
way? I have my hives face in almost all directions, and like 
it better, but if you have your hives a good distance apart, it 
will be all right to have them face all one way. 


> - 0 - 


Using Foul-Broody Hives. 

Mrs. ATCHLEY :—One year ago I bought 11 colonies, and 
also a lot of hives that had been vacated, as I was told, by the 
bees dying of starvation, and by uniting for winter. Some of 
these had nice combs, and when I[ undertook to divide a colony 
later in the season, I gave each one (the parent colony and the 
swarm) several of these empty combs. I find now that the 
bees died from foul brood, and in my ignorance I used all the 
rest of the empty combs, spreading the disease. 

I had a gift of al] the hives and fixtures of a fine apiary, 
and on examination I found that these bees had also been ex- 
terminated by the plague. To-day (Jan. 21) I have only one 
colony left, and I suppose they are infected also. Now, can I 
do anything to those hives, to rid them of the disease and 
make it safe to put another colony into them ? 


Please tell me in your reply what you think would be ad- 
visable under the circumstances, where one is not able to 
destroy the hives and replace by new ones unless it is abso- 
lutely necessary. I intend to keep bees if itis possible, and as 
I have the hives all painted and fixed in fine shape, I fee] some- 
what anxious to discover what others would do in the case. 

Weston, Ohio. N. T. SMITH. 


Friend Smith, I think you will be perfectly safe in using 
your hives if you will let them remain exposed to freezing 
weather, tben scald them well and paint the inside as well as 
the outside; also scald the frames well after they have been 
thoroughly scraped. I would feel safe in using the hives after 
such treatment. I tell you, it was bad luck to you, sure 
enough, when you accepted that gift. I would destroy that 
remaining colony and start anew. 
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Florida.— Those interested in Florida will find several 
contributed articles in this number of the Bee Journal, on bee- 
keeping in that region. Mr. Selser, on page 184, and Mrs. 
Harison, page 182, tell some of their personal observations in 
the sunny ‘‘ Land of Flowers.” 





+--+. 


Mixed Journalism is the subject of an editorial in 
Gleanings for March 1. Editor Root says: ‘* The fact seems 
to be, that in spite of certain criticisms that seem to break 
out here and there, the bee-papers that adhere strictly to the 
subject of bees, do not enjoy the circulation of those that have 
added subjects foreign to bee-keeping.” 

Then further on in the same editorial Mr. Root remarks, 
in referring to Gleanings publishing so much religious and 
gardening matter: ‘‘If they |subscribers| do not like those 
subjects they do not need to read them, or even take the jour- 
nal [Gleanings] at all, for there are very excellent bee-papers 
that confine themselves strictly to bees.” 

But, after all, the bee-matter alone in any of the bee- 
papers is worth many times the annual subscription price 
asked. The great trouble is that so many of the so-called 
bee-folks don’t read any bee-paper at all. The ** know it all” 
apiarists will never know how little they know till they begin 
to read. But then, ‘‘ Where ignorance is bliss,” etc. 

However, every enlightened bee-keeper should strive to 
spread apicultural knowledge as widely as possible. 


=> 


The Postponed Chicago Meeting.—! have 
received the following letter from Jas. A. Stone, Secretary of 
the Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Association, which explains 
itself: 

BRADFORDTON, IIl., March 7, 1895. 

DEAR Bro. YorK :—As I do not get the Review, I knew 
nothing of what was said in it regarding the omission of our 
Chicago meeting of the bee-keepers last fall—except what 
Gleaner gave on page 121—until I received a copy of the 
Review from Mr. Hutchinson, and a letter from him enclosing 
one from my Friend Robbins, of Mechanicsburg, IIl., defend- 
ing us (thanks to Robbins) for not having the meeting. 

We were in correspondence with some of our Chicago 
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friends a}] last summer, and had them on the lookout for some 
occasion when railroad rates would be given so we could hold 
the meeting and have a good, long time to advertise. We did 
not want to have another meeting, and because of a failure to 
get the required hundred, lose our reduced rates, as we haye 
done on one occasion at Springfield, when they required 250 
in attendance to get the rates. 

As no opportunity of this kind was in sight, and it was 
getting late, one of our northern friends suggested, as the sea. 
son had been so poor, and times hard, that we postpone it for 
that year, and, all who could, scrape their cash together anq 
attend the St. Joseph meeting of the North American. 


The matter was presented at the Springfield meeting 
and a long discussion on the same followed, and it was not 
fully decided not to haveit, if the way was clear; and if our 
northern brethren wanted it, it should be held. As all held 
their peace, we naturally supposed the poor honey-year had 
caused them to lose their faith in their pursuit, and your Sec. 
retary has been a little disheartened at times, for what he 
thought seemed to be a lack of interest on the part of bee- 
keepers. But now he is thankful that this thing has occurred, 
and for the agitation it has caused, for he is more assured 
than ever of a deep interest among bee-keepers. 

Our Springfield meeting is set for Nov. 19 and 20, 1895, 
on account of the meeting of the Odd Fellows at that date, 
when standing railroad rates are given toall. But we may 
change that, when we find what date the State Board of Agri- 
culture fixes the Fat Stock Show, at Chicago, and have the 
Chicago meeting in November, and the Springfield meeting in 
January, 1896, when the Illinois Live Stock Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation meets. We will give notice at the earliest possible date. 

Jas. A. STONE, Sec. 


Under the existing circumstances, I believe the Executive 
Committee af the Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Association did 
the right thingin omitting the meeting in Chicago last fall, 
but of course the omission need not occur again, unless it be 
again thought best. Mr. Stone’s explanation is quite full, and 
doubtless will satisfactorily answer all who wished to know 
the whys and the wherefores about it. 

In this connection, I may say that there has lately been 
some hint of renewing the old, or starting a new, Northwest- 
ern Bee-Keepers’ Society, which in years gone by held sucha 
successful meeting here in Chicago every fall. If it can be 
done, so as not to interfere with the workings of the Illinois 
State Association, I am in favor of it. If it might be possible 
to hold the State convention in Chicago in the Spring, it would 
then not interfere to hold the Northwestern in the fall. | 
wonder if some such arrangement could be made. 

Suppose those who are interested in the proposed reviving 
of the Northwestern, just write what they think of it, and 
then opinions can be compared. The American Bee Journal! 
would not urge or hinder any plans, but only wishes to help in 
whatever is thought best by the majority. 


—=_— = 


ABC of Bee-Culture.—This is the tine cyclopedia 
of bee-keeping by A. I. Root, containing 400 pages and 
nearly 200 engravings. The regular price is $1.25, postpaid, 
but until April 20 we make the following very liberal club- 
bing offers on this book: The American Bee Journal! one 
year and the ‘‘A BC” bound in cloth—both for only $1.80; 
or the parchment cover (very heavy paper) ‘‘ A BC” and the 
American Bee Journal one year—both together only $1.50. 
Remember, April 20 is the limit on these offers. Better order 
at once if you want a copy of this excellent bee-book. 


—_—~g-0-—>——__—_ 


Mr. R. B. Leahy. 


Mr. R. B. Leahy, the editor of the Progressive Bee- 
Keeper, was born June 13, 1857, at Port Richmond, N. Y., 
his mother dying when he wasa baby. At the age of three 


years he was taken to a new home at Baiting Hollow, N. Y., 
and lived there with a stepmother until nearly nine years old, 
when his father was drowned. This practically left him alone 
in the world to look after himself. His father was a sea Cap- 
tain, and young Leahy had spent a few months on the ocean 
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with him the year before his death. After his father’s death 
the home was broken up, the youthful Leahy took a position 
as cabin boy, and the time between the ages of 9 and 21 
years he continued on the sea. He has been across the At- 
antic ocean eight times, and visited more than half of the 
foreign countries. Three years of his sea life was spent in 
the United States Navy. 

Since getting back to dry land again, Mr. Leahy has been 
occupied as follows: He spent one year as conductor on a 
railroad in New York, and then went ‘* West;” worked as a 
farm hand in Illinois one year, and then rented a farm and 
worked for himself three years more. At the age of 24 he 
married Miss Henrietta Braentigam, of Belleville, Ills. 
They have had but one child, and lost it in its infancy. 

In 1882 Mr. Leahy purchased 5 box-hives of bees ata 
sale, then transferred four of the five into modern hives, and 
being late in the season they all died the following winter. 
The next year, being a good one, he increased the one colony 
to 18, and developed the worst case of ‘‘ bee-fever ” ever heard 
of—one that even Dr. Peiro could not cure. But while the 
bees had done well, other misfortunes overtook him, and in 
December, 1883, he gave the bees to a doctor to pay part of 
his bill, then went around to see the other parties he owed, 
and promised to pay them too soon. 

He then went to Higginsville, Mo., with his mind made up 
to find some one that had box-hives, and interest them with 
the new ‘‘ fixin’s,” and he succeeded. He has worked hard 
for ten years to make a bee-keeper of himself, also to build up 
asupply business, and is now manager of tne Leahy Manu- 
facturing Company—a nucleus of which he started ten years 
ago with a foot-power saw. 

Mr. Leahy has been three times elected president of the 
Missouri State Bee-Keepers’ Association, and once vice-presi- 
dent of the Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Association. He has 
held many other positions of honor, but they are not pertain- 
ing to bees, hence they do not necessarily belong here. 

The Leahy Manufacturing Company is the largest com- 
pany of its kind west of the Mississippi river, having a capital 
of $24,000. Tothe young men that think times are hard, 
and work scarce, Mr. Leahy says that there is plenty of room 
yet for those who have the snap and push. 

| am glad of this opportunity to give the picture (see first 
page) of my friend and brother editor, and something about 
his life history. In view of his early struggles, his subsequent 
success should serve to encourage every young man who 
thinks he has a *‘ hard time of it.” Tue EpIrTor. 

hb Op 

Back Numbers for 1895 we can furnish to new 
subscribers until further notice, if they will let us know when 
subscribing. We will begin the subscription Jan. 1, 1895, if 
you say so when sending $1.00 for a year’s subscription. 








Ganadian Becedom,. 


Conducted by “ BEE-MASTER.” 








‘No one can write for bee-keepers but bee-keepers,” says 
the British Bee Journal. But how many colonies must a bee- 
keeper have to qualify him as a writer on the subject? Mr. 
Heddon speaks disparagingly of Mr. Doolittle because he only 
keeps 60 colonies. 
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Handling Bees in Cold Weatter. 


. S. A. Green says: ‘‘In brushing bees off combs when it’s 
‘oo cold for them to craw] back into the hive, put two or three 
bottomless hive-bodies over the hive and brush the bees into 





this as a funnel.” But what does he or any other sensible bee- 
keeper want to brush bees off combs forin such weather? 
Better give them a good letting alone. They soon get 
benumbed and stupid when exposed to cold, and will hardly 
find their way back to the hive when shot through a funnel as 
the one described. 
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Bee-Literature of 1861 and 1895 Compared. 


** Apicultural literature was never better than it is to-day,” 
is the modest opinion of W. Z. Hutchinson, one of the men 
who edits a bee-paper. ‘‘ Right you are,” say the editors of 
Gleanings, American Bee Journal, and Dr. Miller. Gentlemen, 
have you ever seen Vol. I, of the American Bee Journal, pub- 
lished in 1861? For solid, useful contents, it has never yet 
been excelled, if equalled. But in 1895, apicultural litera- 
ture should be a great deal better than it was in 1861, or else 
not brag of its wonderful excellence. 


———> - 0 - a 


Below Zero Weather. 


We may expect when spring opens to get doleful narra- 
tives about bee-mortality from the colder portions of Canadian 
beedom. Even along the parallel of 43°, the mercury went 
down as low as 25° and 30° below zero, and that not for a brief 
dip merely, but for a day or two ata time, and for several 
nights in succession. The ‘‘ happy-go-lucky” class of bee- 
keepers who did not make thorough work of packing their 
colonies for winter, will have sorrowful obituaries to record 
concerning their ‘‘ little pets.” 
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Drones From Virgin Queens. 


I see in the American Bee Journal of Dec. 6, 1894, page 
719, that Mr. John McArthur has been experimenting with 
drones from laying workers and seems to think it a success. 
Well, I tried with drones from virgin queens and the thing 
won’t work. I reasoned that if all the drones from a pure 
Italian queen are all pure Italian drones, although she was 
mated with a black drone, (the drone-eggs not being impreg- 
nated) why are not the drones from a virgin queen just as 
good as any ? 

Well, J reared two nice Italian queens late in the fall, and 
as soon as hatched I clipped their wings so they could not pos- 
sibly get mated. Before I put them in winter quarters they 
commenced to lay, so I put plenty of drone-combs in the hives. 
Now, I thought I would have lots of pure Italian drones in 
the spring, and so I had, in all stages from the eggs to full- 
sized drones. But as soon as J set them on the summer stands 
the bees commenced to kill off the drones, so I killed the 
queens and the bees stopped killing the drones. I soon had 
lots of as nice Italian drones as need be. 

Then I reared a lot of queens from my best Italian queen, 
and they were flying out with my nice drones for nearly three 
weeks and did not get fertilized until the natural drones com- 
menced to fly. They all got mated with black drones and 
their breed was all hybrid. I had at that time over a 1O0O 
colonies of black bees and only a few Italian queens, so I con- 
cluded the theory of drone-eggs not being influenced by the 
impregnation of the queen, was all bosh. ButI never thought 
of trying drones from laying-workers, and don’t think I ever 
will.—W. C. Wells, in Canadian Bee Journal. 
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Nova Scotia Bee-Keepers’ Association. 


The third anna! meeting of this Association was held at 
Wolfville, Dec. 831, 1894. Among those present were Prof. 
Craig of the Experimental Farm, Ottawa; Dr. A. P. Reid, 
Halifax, and Prof. Fraville, of the Horticultural School, Wolf- 
ville. The address by the President, J. B. Davison, was very 
instructive, and a vote of thanks was tendered him for his 
able discourse. 

Prof. Craig addressed the meeting, giving the Association 
every encouragement and dwelling upon the bee-keeping 
resources of this province. Prof. Fraville also spoke at length 
upon the scientific points of apiculture, and the relation 
between horticulture and bee-keeping. 

All listened with great interest to the address of Dr. A. P. 
Reid, who advised that the members take steps to bring the 
subject of bees and bee-keeping more before the public, and, 
as he said, very few people knew anything about the habits 
and management of the honey-bee, almost everyone thinking 
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that because the bee has a sting, that therefore it will use 
that sting whenever opportunity offers. Now, such is not the 
case, YY out of every 1VUO persons would be surprised to see a 
practical bee-keeper open the hive and handle the bees as if 
they were house-flies. 

The subject of granulation of honey was another item 
about which few people know anything. They think because 
the honey crystallizes, that it must be sugar, and therefore 
the honey-business suffers; the public should know that 
nearly all pure liquid honey granulates. The President 
thanked Dr. Reid and promised that the Association would 
take steps in the direction proposed. 

Several members entered into a discussion about the size 
of brood-frames. Some are using the Gallup and others the 
Langstroth frames; each were in favor of their respective 
styles. The election of officers for the ensuing year, resulted 
as follows: President, E. F. Beeler, Berwick ; Lst Vice-Pres.. 
Rev. P. S. McGregor, Hantsport; 2nd Vice-Pres., E. S. 
Goudge, Halifax; and Sec’y-Treas., J. H. Cox, Cambridge 
Station. 

The convention then adjourned to meet at Berwick next 
June, at the call of the President who promised to entertain 
the members, and to give them some practical instruction in 
queen-rearing. Mr. beeler is considered the best informed 
bee-keeper in Nova Scotia.—The Acadian Record. 
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Notes g? Comments. 


CONDUCTED BY 








Rev. Emerson T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Why Soft.—'‘‘ By inserting a cake of properly made 
soft candy right over the cluster, and covering all warmly 
down to retain the heat, many a colony will be saved.”—Edi- 
torial in British Bee Journal. 

I am at a loss to know why so many people have an idea 
that candy must be soft when given to the bees for winter 
food. I have used sugar-cakes made out of granulated sugar 
for a number of years, and I make the cakes as hard as I can 
make them, and put nothing in the mixture but sugar and 
water. The harder it is the better it will be. The bees will 
look after the softening of it all right, if it is put directly over 
the cluster, When it is put on too soft, itis apt to run down 
and smear the bees. 

I notice in a paper sent me from Michigan the other day, 
that a writer says my plan wil] not work in Michigan. It will 
work any placeif properly done. This writer further says 
that I do not mention diarrhea in talking of this plan, and 
seems to be greatly troubled about it. I had no occasion to 
mention it, for bees never have anything of the kind when 
wintered on sugar candy. I opened a colony afew days ago 
that hada cake of sugar on them, to see how they were 
coming on, and the way they bulged out when the cloth was 
lifted indicated that they were not troubled very much about 
the candy being hard, nor from any disease known to bee- 
keepers. This, too, after about three weeks of very cold 
weather, the mercury ranging from 10 to 20 below zero. 
Give your bees candy, but be sure it is not soft. 
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Must be a Mistake.—‘‘ Bees,seldom work on the 
strawberry blossoms. I think the wind is the chief agent in 
pollination.” —Eugene Secor. 

There must be some mistake about this, for I am quite 
sure there is no fruit which needs the bee more in order to 
secure perfect maturity. In the strawberry the effects of 
pollination extend beyond the fruit itself, and affect the 
receptacle, causing it to enlarge and become rich and juicy. 
Most people know that the part of the strawberry which 
makes it edible is the enlarged receptacle, and the real fruit 
are what are commonly called seeds—botanists call them 
‘‘achenia.” Now there are from one to two hundred of these 
on each receptacle, and each one of them requires a separate 
fertilizer, or else the receptacle will not be stimulated to 
activity, and will remain green and hard. Any one, by exam- 
ination, may see these green, hard places in strawberries 
caused by imperfect fertilization. Many varieties are dive- 
cious, that is, they have the anthers, or male element, on one 
plant, and the stigmas, or female element, on another; but 
where they are perfect and have both stamens and pistils, the 
stigma matures and becomes receptive before any pollen is 
produced, and even such flowers must depend upon others, 
that are more advanced, for fertilization. 
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If one will stop and think for a moment how important 
pollination is in this case, and how difficult it would be for th 
wind to act as a pollen-bearer where so many little stigmas 
in one flower await the coming of the vitalizing dust, | think 
he will rightly conclude that this very important work cannot 
be left to the sole care of any element which has such a repu- 
tation for fickleness as has the wind. Then, it has been my 
observation that bees do visit strawberries in abundance 
Why should they not? The strawberry yields both necta; 
and pollen. The existence of the nectar alone would he 
sufficient evidence that the plant is visited by some nectar. 
loving insect, if we had no other proof. The berry needs the 
bee, and the bee needs the nectar, and you can rest assured 
that they find each other. 


Among the Bee-Papers 


Conducted by * GLEANER.” 





WHAT CAUSES BEE-PARALYSIS? 


In Gleanings, J. Baldensperger thinks the queen has 
nothing to do with it, nor the food, but possibly the hives being 
too well protected against cold—‘‘ no airing on top, the sweat 
causing the mischief.” T.S. Ford thinks humidity may have 
something to do with it. Dr. J. P. H. Brown conjectures that 
in the South the trouble may arise from the bees sucking the 
juices of decaying melons. 


A VETERAN BRIMSTONING HIS BEES. 


T. P. Andrews, of Illinois, reports in Gleanings that the 
pasturage and seasons have so changed that summer feeding 
has become the rule. Hesays: ‘*Mysurplus for the past five 
years has averaged annually only about 15 pounds per colony 
of extracted honey. I have reduced, in the past three years, 
from 300 colonies down to about 140, without much effort on 
my part until last fall, when I brimstoned 55 of the least 
valuable of the colonies after extracting the honey.” 


SWEET CLOVER FOR TANNERS. 


It may surprise many to learn that the sweet clover plant 
is of immense value to tanners of leather. A _ practical tan- 
ner, an expert in his profession, assures me that the fraternity 
can richly afford to pay 10 cts. per pound, or $200 per ton, 
for the sweet-clover plant when properly prepared for their 
use.—M. M. Baldridge in Gleanings. 

ADULTERATION IN BEESWAX. 

The A. I. Root Co. has been ‘‘ taken in” with some bDees- 
wax adulterated with paraffine, and a sample being sent to 
Chas. Dadant & Son they reply; ‘‘We must say that at first 
sight we should have been taken in, for it smells and looks 
like pure beeswax. A careful test, however, by the alcohol 
and water test showed that it has a lighter specific gravity 
than average beeswax.” Look out for wax that has been 
remelted. 

LARGE VERSUS SMALL HIVES. 


The editor of Gleanings says that among other things 
learned from the discussion as to the size of hives, he has 
learned that more bee-keepers than were supposed are using 
large brood-nests ; that at least some using eight frames might 
do better with 10 or 12; and that in colder climates with one 
main honey-flow in June and July with very little fall-flow, 
the eight-frame size seems to be used most, while in warm 
climates with long seasons a large brood-nest of 10, 12, and 
16 frame capacity seems to have the preference. 


SIZE OF HIVES AND FRAMES. 


Perhaps the continual discussion of the above topic may 
arise from the fact that different places and conditions demand 
different sizes. Atany rate, if the matter is ever to be settled 
it will more likely be by astual experiment than by theorizing. 
There’s no objection, of course, to the theorizing and the 
experimenting going on together. W.C. Gathright, on page 
14:8, thinks a certain line of experiment is advisable. Now 
the thing for Mr. Gathright to do is to go right to work in the 
direction he thinks leads to profit—have a given number of 
the preferable size run side by side with the same number of 
the old kind, tell us the result at the end of the season, and 
after having done that for perhaps three years we would know 
something about what was best for him, and possibly for others. 
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sTILL IN THE LEAD. 


HILTON’S Chaff Hives, T-Su- 
ers, White Polished Sections, 
foundation, Smokers, and ever- 
ything needed in the Apiary. 
_Send for 1895 Catalog— 


GEO. E. HILTON, FREMONT, MICH. 


11413 Mention the American Bee Journat. 


INCUBATORS ! 
In-Door & Out-Door Brooders. 
112 FIRST PREMIUMS. 

Send for 114-page Illustrated 

Prairie State Incubator Co. 

HOMER City, PA. 

Mention the American Bee Journal 


—_— 


(, ). Duvall is in Florida 


sreeding Early Italian Queens, from his 
old original strain of Maryland Italians 
which has given such general satisfaction as 
Comb Honey Producers, etc. 

CUntested Queens, ready March Ist, $1 each, 
6 for $9.00. Write for prices on large lots, and 
“special’’ Circular, Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Address until Apr. 15— 

c. D. DUVALL, San Mateo, Fla. 

Mention the American Bee Journal. 8A7t 


TAKE NOTICE! 


EFORE placing your orders for SUP- 

PLIES, write for prices on 1-Piece Bass 
wood Sections, Bee-Hives, Shipping - Crates 
Frames, Foundation, Smokers, etc. 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO. 
NEW LONDON, WIS. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 

Being the cleanest is usually workec 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers. 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co.. N.Y. 


BEGINNERS. 


Beginners should have a copy of the 
Amateur Bee-Keeper, a 70-page book by 
Prof. J. W. Rouse. Price 25 cents; if 
sent by mail, 28e. The little book and 
the Progressive Bee-Keeper (a live, pro- 
gressive 28-page monthly journal) one 
year, 65c. Address any first-class dealer, 


or 
LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 


300 Colonies of A No. 1 Italian 


Bees in _8-fr. Dovetailed Hives. for sale CHEAP. 
Also a Full Line of Apiarian Goods, all new, 
aitliving prices. Send for Catalogue. to— 

E. T. Flanagan, Box 783, Belleville, Ills. 
11A10 “entim the American Bee Journds. 


NM) Sony 1895 


If you want first-class 

FOR BUSINESS, ITALIAN QUEENS 

Foundation at Wholesale Prices* Hives, 

Prat Soe the South, or SUPPLIES, send for 
ice-LIsSt—to 


JPW BROWN, AUSuUSsTa, 
1OA13t Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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1 he Catalogue and Guide, issued 
by John Bauscher, Jr., of Freeport, IIl., is 
ne of the handsomest Poultry and Seed 
catalogues we have seen in man,'aday. It 
bas (4 fully illustrated pages and cover, and 


's printed all through in colors. If you 
would like to see a copy of it (and of course 
you do) send 10 cents in silver or stamps to 


the above address, and it will be mailed 
to you promptly. 





General Items 


Bees Appear All Right. 

Mr. Smith winters his bees on the sum- 
mer stands. He was out among them this 
morning to see how they stood the severe 
storm we have just passed through. He 
said they appeared to be all alive, and 
doing as well or better than one would ex- 

t. I hope we have seen the last of Old 
inter, or at least of the terrible cold 
weather. 

A word for the Bee Journal: It appears 
to us to grow better as it grows older, and 
we would not know how to do without it, 
at least while we keep bees. 

Mrs. L. M. Saira. 

Canandaigua, N. Y., Feb. 15. 





Zero Weather in North Carolina. 


The ground here has been frozen nearly 
every morning since Christmas, and my 
bees have not had a good flight since about 
Feb. 1. For nearly three weeks the ground 
has been covered with snow, with zero 
weather part of the time. 


W. H. PRIDGEN. 
Creek, N. C., Feb. 22. 


Had a Good Rain. 


A most welcome, refreshing visitor came 
last night and to-day. It commenced to 
rain last night, and kept raining for 24 
hours steady. We have had a very nice 
winter so far, the coldest being 20 degrees 
below zero, but that lasted only a few days, 
but I think it was very severe for the un- 
protected bees on the summer stands. I 
winter mine in the cellar, and they are 
doing finely. I have 14 colonies in 10-frame 
Simplicity hives, and the self-spacing Hoff- 
man frames. I failed to find anything bet- 
ter for this locality. 

I bought 3 golden Italian queens last year 
that I will try the coming season. 

JOHN H. Rupp. 

Washington, Kans., Feb. 27. 








Thinks that Bees Freeze to Death. 


I have kept bees about five years. I use 
the Langstroth hive, both 8 and 10 frame, 
but I prefer the 8-frame, because in the 
winter the bees fill the hives from side to 
side, thereby stopping any cold current 
of air from passing up; and as bees hang 
in a perpendicular mass best, the 8-frame 
hive suits a perpendicular mass best. 

I see that Mr. Abbott says bees don’t 
freeze. Now lhad 3 colonies todiein the 
last blizzard, and one in particular was in 
good condition at frost—it had plenty of 
bees and honey, and Isaid to myself, ** Con- 
dition extra good.’’ But the day of the 
blizzard I closed the hive doors all but 
about an inch, but something pulled the 
stopping out of that very hive, and the 
next morning the bees were dead, leaving 
about 14 pounds of honey. So you see they 
did not starve, but froze todeath. So Mr. 
Abbott and I don’t agree. But he is all 
right. J. A. BEARDEN. 

Cyruston, Tenn., Feb. 15. 





Preventing Propolis on Top-Bars. 


In the southwest Texas convention re- 
port the question was asked, *‘ What de- 
vice can be used to keep bees from sticking 

ropolis on the top-bars of brood-frames ?”’ 
No one was able to answer, and I am not 
sure that 1 can, but I offer the following 
suggestion : 

Take a strip of zinc or tin the full length 
of the top-bar, and ‘44-inch wider than its 
width, i. ¢., if % top-bar the strip should be 
1%¢ inches wide, if one inch top-bar, then a 
1\g-inch strip. Turn the sides of the strip 
down at right angles, thus "~~, so that the 
space between will fit over the top-bar snug ; 
and fasten it by driving a few small tacks 
or brads in each side. 

I have never seen or used anything like 





this; the idea struck me while reading the 
report, and the more I think of it the more 
I am convinced of its utility and its sim- 
plicity, and the small cost would certainly 
make it desirable. If the idea is original 
with me, bee-keepers in general, and those 
of southwest Texas in particnlar, are wel- 
come to use it without the payment of roy- 
alty. All Ll ask in return is that if any one 
considers it worth a trial, that he or she 
will report results through the American 
Bee Journal. Jno. W. HorrMan. 
Evanston, Ill. 


2 


Wintering Tolerably Well. 


This has been a beautiful day. Bees are 
coming through tolerably well, though a 
few colonies I judge have considerable 
diarrhea. They had a splendid flight yes- 
terday and to-day. We have had about 
two months of severe weather, the coldest 
days being Jan. 28, 10 degrees below zero, 
and Feb. 12 at zero. JacoB MOORE. 

Ionia, Mich., Feb. 26. 


——_- 





Coldest Weather Known in Texas. 


There has been some of the coldest 
weather down here in Texas known since 
the oldest men can recollect. The snow fell 
for 24 hours, and covered everyvhing up. 
We lost 2 colonies of our bees—cold weather 
and starvation was the cause. We are 
having nice weather now, though, and are 
expecting a good honey-year. 

SPURLOCK Bros. 

Spurger, Tex., Feb. 20. 





The Cold Weather in Florida. 


Florida has experienced unprecedented 
cold weather this winter, and it is feared 
that many orange, lemon and fig trees will 
not leaf out again. There was a severe 
storm of snow and sleet Feb. 14, followed 
by feezing nights. On Feb. 5 I was de- 
lighted watching the bees of a strong col- 
ony carrying in big loads of lemon-colored 
pollen, gathered from the ti-ti. Freezing 
weather soon destroyed the bloom. Many 
colonies will starve unless fed. 

Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

St. Andrews, Fla., Feb. 19. 


—_ 


Wintered Well—A Report. 


Bees in this section of the country have 
wintered so far well—no signs of diarrhea 
yet. The extreme cold spell has taken a 
turn, and the mercury has risen to 4 de- 
grees below the freezing point. The snow 
is nearly all gone, and I am watching an 
opportunity to give my bees a cleansing 
flight. I have 125 colonies in my bee-house, 
and one outside in a chaff hive. The sea- 
son of 1894 proved with us here a light one 
for honey. My surplus amounted to only 
3,000 pounds in all. We hope fcr a good 
and prosperous season this year. 

STEPHEN ROESE. 

Maiden Rock, Wis., Feb. 25. 











German Bees—An Experimenter. 


I should like to hear from some who make 
aspecialty of rearing German queens. I 
have been experimenting with bees ona 
small scale for several years, and 1 have 
been interested in the races and strains of 
bees in regard to their merits for comb 
honey production. I am convinced that I 
can run an apiary in my locality (Alderson, 
W. Va.) with profit, and expect to engage, 
in the future, exclusively in fruit and bee 
culture, and expect to continue my experi- 
ments as to which bee is best adapted to 
the exclusive production of comb honey, 
and will give such experience from time to 
time in the American Bee Joarnal. 

So far my preference is decidedly in 
favor of the German pure, and next Italian 
queens mated to pure German drones. I 
have tried both the so-called golden and 
3-banded, and can’t tell the difference 
in honey-gathering qualities. I have never 
had a queen of either variety whose bees 
were any more gentle than my German 
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1 Will PAY the FREIGHT 


On all orders for 4 xy . 
received on or be- Bee-heepers Supplies 
fore April 15th amounting to 815.00 or over at 
catalog prices, to all points within the State 
of lowa, and half of your freight to points in 
adjoining States. Immense Stock. 

Large Wholesale and Retail Catalog FREE. 
Address, JOSEPH NYSEWANDER, 

12A2t DES MOINES, IOWA, 

Mention the American Bee Journal, 


EGGS FOR HATCHING Sas™cwiee-ssx 
ning fowls—50c. 
and #1.00 per 15. Send for Circular. 
AUGUST GOETZE & SON, 
12A2 3822 Wood St., WHEELING, W. VA. 
Mention the American Bee Jouromn, 


V . ( ° , 
500 Nuclei Must be Sold This Year ! 
1 frame Nucleus, 75 cts.; with Queen, $1.00 
2 ” 6: $1.25; ” - 1.50 
3 ~ 166; “$20 
Queens any time, 30 cents. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. Orders booked 
now—Bees when you want them. Money Or- 
der office and P. O., Gunnison, Miss. 
12 A3t J. H. SIPLES. 
Mention the American Bee Journal, 


—SECTIONS— 


Having a large stock of 7-to-foot and 1 15-16 
inch Sections, will sell them— 


i The Oo yl . fi ng 6 

No. 1 White $1.75 M; Cream $1.25 M 
Discount on Quantity. These are perfect 

Sections. Catalogue of Supplies and Bees 


FREE. : 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK, N., Y. 


OR SALE — 40 acres of choice, healthy 
pine-land, partly cleared, with house and 
barn near a P, O.. % mile from Gulf; fine bee- 
range—tor only #700! Reason, having two 
places. CHAS. NORMAN, 
12Atf ST. PETERSBURG, FLA, 
Mention tu. Amerwan Bee Journal 


Promptness Is What Counts ! 


Honey - Jars, Shipping - Cases, and ev- 
erything that bee-keepers use. Root’s 
Goods at Rvoot’s Prices, and the 
im) best shipping point in the country. 
vr} Dealer in Honey and Beeswax. Cata- 
— ie logue Free. 


162 Mase. ave, Walter 8. Pouder 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Mention the American Bee Journai. 





*WDULNOL BAT UDANALIULY AY WOrqUayy 
GNI ‘GTTIASNVAG 6V6 
‘ 7 7 . - 
HAAGHMASGTIVM ‘Or 
} 4q poysirqnd 
SAIQOBAT, OISN_ OJ UOTONpay “predysod 
83090 OF Bg “SUNS JOAdIBGM 41g B SAXV 
—SNOS ZLIVM V— 
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THE A. I. ROOT CO’S GOODS IN MISSOURI 
32-puge Catulogue Free. 
4Atf John Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mo. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL, 





Wants or Exchanges. 


This department is only for your ** Wants” 
or bona-tide * Exchanges,” and such will be 
inserted here at 10 cents a lime for each 
time, when specially ordered into this depart- 
ment. Kxchanges for cush or for price-lists, 
or notices offering articles for sale, will not 
be inserted here—such belong in the regular 
advertising columns, at regular rates. 


ahh ed tl el i el el el al a ed da i a i a a 


ANTED—235 to 100 Hives of Bees. Who 
can turnish them the cheapest? I will 
give in exchange for bee-hive machinery, 
Queens bred from a straight 5-banded breeder 
valued at 850, or from best imported stock. 
Address, H. G. QUIRIN, 
12A3t Bellevue, Ohio. 
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bees. I will not vouch for my neighbor’s 
blacks, as I tried to hive a swarm last sum- 
mer, and they got too hot, andI gave up 
the job. With my own bees I scarcely get 
stung by either blacks or Italians. I handle 
bees without veil or gloves, and got stung 
only once last summer, except by a Carnio- 
lan colony. 


I have tried only one colony of Carnio- 
lans, which proved to be the crossest bees I 
ever met. They used more propolis (prop- 
olis and wax mixed) than any bees I ever 
tried, but their honey rivaled that of the 
blacks in whiteness, and they seemed to 
store equally as well; but I can’t put up 
with their sting. However, I shall try 
others by way of experiment. 

Last year white clover failed. It was 
cold and wet. Basswood failed entirely 
from some unknown cause; however, I 
secured 401¢ pounds per colony, spring 
count, principally from sourwood. In 1893 I 
secured 77 pounds per colony, spring count, 
and if I had had the bees in the same con- 
dition then as last year, Imight easily have 
secured 100 pounds instead. 


I have a nice patch of alfalfa, Alsike and 
melilot, sown last season, which I am 
watching with considerable interest. I ex- 
pect to experiment with other honey-secret- 
ing plants, and would like to hear from 
those who have done so, through the col- 
umns of the ‘*‘ Old Reliable.’’ Ibave never 
lost a queen in introduction. I use the 
Miller cage. G. H. ALLEN. 

Glen Wilton, Va., Feb. 2. 


—~_——______ > << + <__________ 


Scarlet or Crimson Clover. 


I sowed one acre about Sept. 15, 1894. I 
sowed it broadcast in the cornfield, and 
then I cut a brush and hitched a horse to it, 
and went onceina row. A prettier stand 
of clover never was seen. I sowed 10 pounds 
to the acre. I don’t see anything to hinder 
it from going through the winter, for it 
looks so nice and green. It was recom- 
mended highly tome for bee-pasture. I 
send the editor a sample of the seed. 

Forestville, Ind. J. M. K. 


[Thank you, Mr. K., for the sample of 
seed. which came all right. As I expected 
Dr. Miller a few days after the seed came, 
I decided to keep it and hand it to him, 
which Idid. He will plant it, and then 
likely report on it.—Tue Eprror. | 


A Good Lesson Learned. 


Last year was a total failure here, as far 
as honey was concerned. All our bees had 
to be fed sugar for winter stores, but they 
are wintering finely, and we hope for a 
better time the coming season. One lesson 
I think Ilearned. Had the bees been fed 
when the hot, dry wind killed everything 
on which they could work, so brood-rear- 
ing would not have stopped, they would 
have been in condition to gather the little 
honey which came in September but only 
lasted fora few days. Had they been very 
strong they might have gathered enough 
for themselves, at least, and perhaps a lit- 
tle for me also. 





Mrs. A. L. HALLENBECK. 
Millard, Nebr., Feb. 18. 





Success of a Beginner. 


I had only one colony of bees, spring 
count, and increased to six. All seem to 
be in good condition to go through the win- 
ter. Iam just making a start with bees, 
and delight in the work more than any- 
thing that I have ever come in contact 
with. lam now 21 years of age, a farmer's 
son, and have taught about 25 months in 
the last four years of my life, in the free 
schools. 

I manufactured my own hives, frames, 
etc., and delight in doing my own work. 


The Italian bees are strange little ani- 
mals in this section of country. In fact, 
two years ago they were not heard of here, 
to my knowledge, andI had not heard of 





: 


them but a few times (perhaps a half Rens 


until I purchased my colony (August 
1893), which cost me $10 delivered at my 


home. I had never seen a queen until they 
nor read or heard of a bee-paper. How 
foolish and ignorant some people are, But 
1 suppose we all live and learn. 


My father has kept from three to five eo}. 
onies of blacks in the old-fashioned ho}. 
lowed-out-log hive for several years, and] 
never gave them the first look or thought 
only to “steal’’ a little of their sweets ji, 
the honey-flow. Jim J. Wess. 

Mayking, Ky., Feb. 18. 





Bee-Keeping in Alabama. 


I sold my bees at Brothertown, Wibs., last 
fall, and came here to try the Sunny South, 
which, by the way, is covered with about 4 
inches of snow this morning. We have had 
pretty good winter weather since Feb). §. 
for this country. I bought 10 colonies of 
bees in January, in gums (boxes made of 
pine plank and chincked up with mud): 
they cost me $13.20 for the lot. delivered, 
My bee-yard does not look very fine at pres. 
ent, but in time I expect to see what can be 
done here. Bees were bringing in pollen 
last month. J. Haicar. 

Fruitdale, Ala., Feb. 15. 





Early Brood-Rearing. 


To-day (Feb. 11) is the first fair day after 
the blizzard, sol took a walk through the 
bee-yard, and I noticed some with their 
hive-entrance nearly closed up. Sol gota 
bent wire that I keep for cleaning en- 
trances, and while doing thisI noticed some 
young bees, fully developed. In order that 
the readers of the Bee Journal may know 
that I am not telling a story, I got two of 
those that were not much broken to pieces 
by scraping them out through the entrance, 
and I have sent them to the editor. This is 
the first that ever came to my notice at this 
time of the year. I got them from two dif- 
ferent hives. The bees are on the summer 
stands, and they have had no flight since 
the third week of December, 1894. 

Easton, Pa. JOHN BERKEY. 


{It is nothing very unusual for bees to 
have a little patch of brood in their hives 
in February, but it is not considered the 
most desirable thing.—TueE Epiror. 





A Splendid Report. 


My daughter and I are novices in bee- 
keeping. A year ago last April we com- 
menced with two colonies, which were 
shipped from Colorado, and were very 
weak when received; however, we in- 
creased to five colonies, and secured 225 
pounds of comb honey that season. We 
brought the five colonies through the fol- 
lowing winter (1893-94) all right in packed 
hives. The first swarm came out on May 
6, and went off to the timber. However. 
we increased to 19 colonies, and had 1,115 
pounds of comb honey. :We had one swarm 
come out on June 29. We put it into an >- 
frame dovetailed hive, and they about filled 
it the nextday. We put on a super the 
second week after. We had three supers 
on it, and kept three on all through the 
season, and we took from it 234 pounds of 
comb honey, and they had enough left to 
carry them through the winter. 

We have our colonies all packed, and the 
bees fly nearly every day. T. R. JONES. 

Watrous, New Mex., Feb. 5. 





<—~— 


RUDY’S PILE SUPPOSITORY 


Is guaranteed to cure Piles and Constipation, 
or money refunded. 50 cents per box. Send 
two stamps for circular and free Sample to 
MARTIN RUDY, Registered Pharmacist, Lan- 
caster, Pa. NO PosTAtsS ANSWERED. For 
sale by all first-class druggists every where. 
Peter Van Schaack & Sons. Kobt. Stevenson 
& Co., Morrison, Plummer & Co., and Lord, 
Owen & Co.. Wholesale Agents, Chicago, IIIs. 
Please mention the Bee Journal. Novlo 
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5 Sizes, from 40 cts. 
to $1.50 each per Expr., 
or by mail 50c. to $1.75. 


._= . 
} Bingham Smokers 
“; and Honey-Knives 
By Mail or Dozen. 


ye Kept in stock at low prices, by a3 
Harper Reynolds Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Leahy Mfg. Co., Higginsville, Mo. 


PAT. 1879. 


Miller & Dunham, Topeka, Kans. 
ws Dadant & Son, Hamilton, Il. 
Thomas G. Newman, 147 8. Western Ave., 


Chicago. Il. 
James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich. 
Hon. Geo. E Hilton. Fremont, Mich. 


4, I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 

w. T. Falconer Mfg. Co. Jamestown, N. Y. 
[. J. Stringham, 105 Park Place, New York. 
w. W. Cary, Colerain, Mass. 


v2” Send card for Illustrations and Prices. 


T. F. BINGHAM, Abronia, Mich. 
12A Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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A Remarkable Book. 


It has 160 pages, containing 72 illustrations. 
It is a book for everybody who desires to see 
the facts about Finance and Currency. Read 
it if you want to know ALL ABouT Gold, and 
Silver, and Currency. and what causes Hard 
Times. Itisa book for the people and will 
give them more correct information about 
these subjects than will be found in any po- 
litical economy book. Any one can under- 
stand it. Every one who votes should read it. 

Price, postpaid, 25 cts.; or clubbed with the 
see Journal one year—both for $1.15; or giv- 
en as a premium for sending us one New Sub- 
scriber to the Bee Journal for 1 year at $1.00. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL& 


Patents Pending: On si steric 


NEW MACHINERY 
in the manufacture of 


NEW PRODUCT— 
COMB FOUNDATION. 


Result—Lowest Prices and Best Work. 
Wax Wanted. 





Price-List and Samples Free. 


W. J. Finch,Jr.,Springfield, I11 


6,000 COMBS 


Of SEALED BROOD for Sale after April 








1th. I wanta practical young man, with 
$1500 cash, as partner immediately. I want 
to handle Supplies for the South. I want to 


supply the demand for Bees. 1 ave a three 
years’ established business supplying this 
city with Honey, that defies competition. I 
4m a practical man and apiarist. Answer im- 
mediately. The first suitable man will have 
& good arty” Pa OF AHLERS, 

47 Broad S8t.. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 





Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 


CHICAGO. ILu., Mar. 4.—The demand for 
both comb and extracted honey the last two 
weeks equaled any like period during the 
present season, and our market is compara- 
tively bare. We attribute this to the contin- 
ued cold weather. We adviseany one holdin 
honey to ship now while there is good demand. 
There is a great deal of inquiry for California 
extracted — more than usual We quote: 
White comb, 14@15c.; extracted, 5@7c. 

Beeswax, 26@28c. J.A.L. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Mar, 7.—During the past 
two weeks a good movement has been felt in 
the market. Sales have been in small lots, 
but quite frequent. Wequote: White comb 
of the highest grade, 14c.; off in color, 13@ 
13%¢e.; yellow, 10@llc; dark, 7@9c, Ex- 
tracted, 5%@ 7c.—the higher price for white 


in 60-lb. cans. 
Beeswax, 28@30c. R. A. B. & Co. 


KANSAS CITY. Mo., Mar. 14.—Demand is 
fair for comb and extracted. Wequote: No. 
1 white, 1-lbs.. 14@15c.; No. 2 white,12@13c.,; 
No. 1 amber, 11@12c.; No.2 amber, 10@11c. 
Extracted, 44%@6%c. Beeswax. 22@25c. 

C.C. C. & Co, 


CINCINNATI, O., Mar. 11.—Demand is slow 
for extracted and comb honey, with a fair 
supply. We quote: Comb honey, 14@16c. 
for best white. We have no use for dark 
comb. Extracted, 4@7c. 

Beeswax is in good demand at 25@28c. for 
good to choice yellow. C.F. M. &8 


PHILADELPHIA, PaA., Feb. 15.— Comb 
honey is very plenty and slow of sale at 12@ 
13¢c. Extracted in fair demand at 5@6\c. 

Beeswax scarce at 30@31c. W.A.S. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Feb. 20.—We are gradu- 
ally working down our stock of comb honey, 
and the indications are that we will succeed 
in disposing of all of the white honey and pos- 
sibly allof the dark during the spring, at fol- 
lowing quotations: Fancy white, 1-lbs., 12c.; 
fair, 10c.; buckwheat, 8@9c. The market is 
well supplied with extracted honey. Demand 
is fair for choice grades, while common stock 
is neglected. We quote: White clover and 
basswood, 5%@6c.; buckwheat, 5@5%c ; 
Southern, 45@55c. per gallon, according to 
quality. Beeswax firm and in good demand 
at 30@31c. H. B, & 8. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Mar. 16.—The honey mar- 
ket is getting quite well cleaned up here. We 
quote: Fancy, 13@l4c.; choice, 11@12c.; 
buckwheat and commoner grades, 7@8c. Ex- 
tracted is in very light demand here, and we 
would not advise shipments. B. & Co. 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, flls. 
J. A. LAMON, 43 South Water St. 
R, A. BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 
New York, N. WY. 
F. I. SaGge & Son, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
28 & 30 West Broadway 
CHAS. ISRAEL & Bros.. 110 Hudson St. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
C. C. CLEmMoms & Co., 423 Walnut 8t. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 
Hamilton, [lls. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wm. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cc. F, Muts & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 





Le ——— 


Your Butter, Eggs, 

Poultry, Veal,Beans, 

Potatoes, Hides, 

Pelts, Wool, Hay, 
ES ae 


Grain, Green and 

Dried Fruits, or ANYTHING YOU MAY 

HAVE to us. Quick sales at the highest 

market price and prompt returns made. 
Write for RS i or any information you may want. 


5, MORRISON & C Commission 


+5 Merchants, 


174 South Water St., Chicago, Il. 
ce—Metropolitan National Bank, Chicago, 


6A13t Please mention the Bee Jounral. 








Convention Notices. 


MINNESOTA.—The regularsemi-annual meet- 
ing of the Southern Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will be held on the first Monday 
in May, 1895, at LaCrescent, Minn. All bee- 
keepers invited. E. C. CORNWELL, Sec. 

Winona, Minn. 


UTAH.—The Utah Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will hold their semi-annual meeting on Thurs- 
day, April 4, 1895, at 10 a.m., in the Fish Com- 
missioner’s rooms in the new city and county 
building, Salt Lake City. 

Provo, Utah. Geo. E. DUDLEY, Sec. 

WASHINGTON.—The next meeting of the 
Western Washington Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will be held on Monday, April 8, 1895. 
Subjects of interest to bee-keepers will be dis- 
cussed. Bee-keepers are invited to attend. 

Tacoma, Wash. L. D. Lirrrooy, Sec. 


TeExAs.—The Texas State Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will hold its 17th annual convention 
at the apiary of W. R. Graham, in Greenville. 
Tex.,on Wednesday and Thursday, April 3 
and 4, 1895. Allinterested are invited to at- 
tend. ‘ NO HOTEL BILLS.” 

Ft. Worth,Tex. Dr. WM. R. HOWARD, Sec. 





Binders for this size of the American 
Bee Journal wecan furnish for 75 cents 
each, postpaid; or we will club it with the 
Bee Journal for a year—botk for $1.60. We 
have afew of the old size (6x9) Binders 
left, that we will mail for only 40 cents 
each, to close them out. 





APIARIAN SUPPLIES “#Rz, cumAz 


—** Amateur Bee- 

r’’—how to manage bees, etc.—25 cts. 

The “* Model Coop.” for hen and her brood 

Wyandotte, Langshan and Leghorn Eggs for 

hatching. Cat. free, but state What you want 
J.W. ROUSE & CO., Mexico, Mo. 


Globe Bee Veil 


By Mail for One Dollar. 


bd Five cross-bars are rivited in the 
‘centre at the top. These bend down 
e and button to studs on a neck-band. 
The bars are best light spring steel. 
« The neck-band is hard spring brass. 
The netting is white with face-piece 
of black to see threugh. 
== Itis easily put together and folds 
compactly in a case, 1x6x7 inches, 
—the whole weighing but 5 ounces. 
It can be worn over an ordinary hat; fits any head; 
does not obstruct the vision, and can be worn in bed 
without discomfort. Itis a boon to any one whom 
files bother, mosquitos bite, or bees sting. 


t@ This Veil we club with the Bee Journal 
for one year—both for $1.75; or give free asa 
Premium for sending us 3 New Subscribers to 
the Bee Journal at $1.00 each. 


Hill Bee-Feeders., 


We have a few of the Hill 
Bee-Feeders on hand,which 
we mail, prepaid, 2 for 40c. 
Or 12 by express for $1.50 
—6 for 80c. 
We will send 2 postpaid 
with the Bee Journal fora 
yeur, for $1.25, or give two 
‘feeders asa Premium tor 
sending us One New Sub- 
scriber to the Bee Journal, 
with 81.00. 


The Bee-Keepers’ (iide : 


—OR— 


Manual of the Apiary. 













. 








By Prof A. J. Cook—for over 20 years a pro- 
fessor in the Michigan Agricultural College. 
This book in not only instructive and helpful 
as 4 GUIDE in bee-keeping, but is also interest- 
ing and wee! practical and scientific. It 
contains a full description of the Anatomy 
and Physiology of Bees. 
cloth. 

Price, postpaid, $1.25; or clubbed witb the 
Bee Journal for one year—both for only $1.75; 
or given free as a premium for —— us 3 
New Subscribers to the Bee Journal at$1 each 


G. W. YORK & CO., 56 5th Ave . Chicago, Ill 


460 pages, bound ip 
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WOVEN mine FENCE 


forse high. bull strong, 
nd chicken tight. 
it yourself fo 


se 
n 

==i3 to 20 Sen's 

><39 5 st ve 3. = and ‘bo¥ chin make 

o 60rods: y. Ca free. 

KITSELMAN BROS. Ridgeville d 























10E5 Please mention the Bee Journal. 





Hunt’s Foundation 


Led all others in the Governmentexperiments 
It exceeded the Given by 6% and all the 
rest by 24%. See Sept. Review, 1894, The 
Largest, Most Comprebensive Catalog of ev- 
erything needed in the Apiary, FREE. Cash 
for Beeswax, or will make it upin any quan- 
tity. Mi. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


4Etf Mention the American Bee Journal 


LARGEST LINE 


Made in the World. 


ALL STEEL OR WOOD STEEL 
LINED, 





Perpetual & Large Bale, 
Steam, Horse & Hand 
Power Guaranteed 
the Rest. Write for 
Catalogue. 

FAMOUS MFG. CO., Chicago, IL 


Apl diention the American Bee Journda. 


Dovetailed Hives, 


Sections, Extractors, Smokers, and 
everything a Bee-Keeper wants.— 
Hionest Goods at Close, Hon- 
est Prices. 60 p. catalog free. 


J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 


2E10t Mention the American Bee Journai. 


HATCH CHICKENS BY STEAM 
WITH THE MODEL 
So INCUBATOR. 


Thousands in Suc- 
ak cessful Operati 
SIMPLE, PERFECT, 
























SELF- REGU LATING. 
Guaranteed tohatcha 
~ larger percentage of 
, fertile eggs, at less cost, 
Lowest priced than any ee eae. 
First class Bend éc. for lus. Catalog 
Hatcher mad ‘irculars 
EO. ul. ST AH Lt 14to1228 ‘Gth St..Quiney. TH. 


















24 mdis Mention the American Bee Journal. 


E. Kretchmer, ®°¢ 92: 


—-Iowa, 
Sends Free his Catalogue of 72 illustrated 
pages; describes Everything Used in the 
Apiary: Best Goods at Lowest Prices. 
es re a to your Railroad at a r Chicago, 

Louis; Atchison, Kans.; Paul, Minn.; 
Becallaiaen, lowa ; Cedar itapide, Iowa, and 
other places. Capacity, 1 carload a day. 

ee Write at once for bis Catalogue. a3 

8SE8 Please Mention the Bee Journal. 


TRAW HIV 


Latest and Best. 
Perfectly adapted to 
NMiodern Bee Culture. 
llustrated Circular Free. 
HAYCK BROS., QUINCY, ILL. 
SE14 Please mention the Bee Journal. 


-—SOU THERN— 
Home of the Honey-Bee 


Where you can buy Queens, as good as the 
best—Warranted Purely Mated, and guaran- 
teed free from Paralysis. From either an Im- 
ported or a Straght 5-B. or Golden Mother—75 
cents each; 12 for $7.50. Tested, $1.00 each; 
12 for $9.00. After June Ist, 50 cents each; 
12 for $4.00; Tested, 75 cents each, 12 ze $7.50. 

Good Breeders. $2 00 e ach; Straight 5-B. or 
“ Faultless ’’ Queens, $2.50 each. Bees, 75c. 
per!b. Cire ular Free. "Address, 


HUFSTEDLER BROS. 
10A26 CLARKSVILLE, TEX. 
Mention the American Bee Journaa. 








The American. 











Question - Box, 


In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 





ee ee ee el al ha a he a la 


Can Bees Hear ?—tf So, How Do 
You Know? 


Query 963.—How do you know that bees 
can hear ?—School-Girl. 





H. D. Cutting—I don’t know. 


G. M. Doolittle—I do not believe they 
do. 

W. G. Larrabee—lI don’t know that 
they can. 

B. Taylor—I denyit. I never said I 
** knowed.” 

Prof. A. J. Cook—I don’t think they 
can. See my ‘* Bee-Keepers’ Guide.” 

Mrs. Jennie Atchley—I don’t know. 
How do you know that they can’t hear ? 

Chas. Dadant & Son—If you placea 
bee-hive in a very dark room and scatter 
the bees, their hum will draw them to- 
gether. 

Eugene Secor-—Bees have no ears, and 
I do not know whether they hear or feel 
sound, but that they do somehow recog- 
nize certain sounds I am convinced. 

J. A. Green—I don’t. Ido not think 
they hear just as we do, though they un- 
doubtedly recognize some sounds that 
we hear, and probably some that we do 
not. 

J. E. Pond—I don’t know. Does any 
one? That they are susceptible to jars 
I have often found. I presume they can 
hear, as I believe the all-wise Creator 
designed they should. 

Mrs. L. Harrison—At one time I had 
a very cross colony of bees. I used to 
amuse myself by stepping out on the 
porch, and as soon as I made the least 
noise they were there. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown—By their actions 
when any forcible object is applied to 
any part of their hive. The ‘‘how” 
part of this question has led to much dis- 
cussion among naturalists. 

E. France—I believe that bees hear, 
but whether they have ears or not I 
don’t know. I know by the actions of 
the bees that they recognize sounds, but 
how they get the impression I don’t 
know. 

C. H. Dibbern—Well, now, dear 
** School-girl,” I do not know ‘* for sure” 
that bees can hear at all, as they do not 
appear to have any ears. I think, how- 
ever, that they are able to distinguish 
sound in some way. 

tev. M. Mahin—Of an evening when 
millers were troublesome I have seen one 
alight down on the alighting-board, and 
the nearest bee would utter a sharp ery, 
and every one of the guards would in- 
stantly rush in that direction. 

Mrs. J. N. Heater—I do not know that 
they do hear, but what most of all 
makes me believe they do hear, is the 
different sounds they produce under dif- 
ferent circumstances. A person much 
with them soon learns their language. 


P. H. Elwood—The teachers taught 
us so! I know of no reason why bees 
should have a vartety of voice, unless 
they can distinguish them by their or- 
gans of hearing. They have a hum of 
contentment, a cry of pain, a voice of 
rage, etc. 


Mar. 21, 





ese 


Dr. C. C. Miller—One oe & swarr 
commenced to return to its old hive, arn 
stop it I moved it to a new place, The 
bees came there. Then I put it on 
wheelbarrow and journeyed around the 
apiary with it. Whenever I stopped the 
bees came. The hive looked like Other 
hives, so I think it was the sound that 
attracted the bees. 


Jas. A. Stone—I could not give better 
proof than that when swarming, if the 
queen is retained at the hive they some. 
times return before they alight. Anq 
they have no way of knowing as soon 
of her absence except by sound. Also, 
you may mash the heads of as many 
drones as you please, without danger. 
but when you get your stick on the heag 
of a worker, you can hear a different 
hum, then look out for stings! 


G. W. Demaree—How doI know? [ff 
I was near you, and you did not know it, 
and I should speak to you, and yoy 
should ‘‘start” or ‘‘jump,” wouldn't J 
krow you heard? If you were driving 
a horse, and some one was to shoot off a 
gun, and your horse should ‘“ jump,” 
wouldn’t you know he heard? In the 
same way we know bees hear. Takeag 
basket of bees to a prepared hive, and 
start a quart of them into the hive; 
hear the **hum,” then look in the basket, 
See ? 

R. L. Taylor—-Because they notice 
sharp noises, as the beating of tin vesse): 
because the call of the first bees of a 
swarm that find the entrance of the hive 
provided for them is immediately re- 
sponded to by the others, even those at 
a considerable distance; because the cry 
of pain or fright of bees accidentally 
caught in handling the combs often in- 
stantaneously arouses the bees at some 
distance away; and because queens re- 
spond to the piping challenge of their 
sisters. 

Rev. Emerson T. Abbott—Because 
when the other girls talk to her in schoo! 
she answers. If you do not believe it, 
take out the queen for a short time until 
the bees miss her, and then set her on 
top of one of the frames and listen for 
the note of warning that will sound 
through the hive at once. The ability 
to make a voluntary sound implies an 
ability to receive the vibration of the 
atmosphere, which that sound is, when 
said vibrations are caused by an insect 
of the same family. Noise means ears, 
and ears mean noise. 

Wm. M. Barnum—Well—I don’t know. 
The fact is, I don’t know any more about 
this peculiar anatomical problem than 
does our little ‘*School-Girl.” Bees 
seem to convey ideas to one another by 
touching mandibles; this is against the 
‘‘ hearing ” proposition ; but, we are al 
aware of the shrill piping of the queen, 
and the attendant agitation of the bees. 
Now, little ‘** School-Girl,” doesn’t it say 
somewhere in zoology, that things that 
make sounds can hear the same ? If 
this is true, probably the bees hear? But 
how ? I believe Prof. Cook says they 
have no visible ear-organs. 


EVERGREENS! 


— uarters in the United St ates 
for all varieties and sizes of Hardy 
Nursery — evergreens and orna& 
mental trees. Prices the lowest. 
Six $5, 00 and $10.00 bargains. Over 
iten million evergreens and 4 iF = | 
stock of other trees. [Ullustrat 

I want a good Local Agent 






catalogue free. 


D. HILL, Evergreen Specialist, Dundee, Ill 
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largest Factory in the West. 








—COMPLETE STOCK.— 
Good Supplies and Low Prices—Our Motto. 


We are here to serve you, and will, if you give usachance. Catalogue Free, Address, 


Mention this Journal. 


LEAHY MANUFACTURING CO., HIGGINSVILLE, Mo. 





California #= 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers, 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, $2.40 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


BEESWAX WANTED ! 


For Cash at Highest Price ; 
Or In Exchange for Foundation at 
Lowest Price. Working Wax into Founda- 
tion for Cash or on Shares, a specialty. 

Don't fail, before buying or selling, to write 

for Prices and Samples—to 

GUS DITTMER, AUGUSTA, WIS. 
Reference—Augusta Bank. 16Atf 

Mention the American Bee Journa 


HONEY FOR SALE. 


I have about 3000 Lbs. of Basswood Honey for 
sale at 7 cents per lb., in 60-lb. cans, on board 
cars. I will guarantee it strictly pure. 


2A John Wagner, Buena Vista, Hl. 


220 Market St... - 











A Fair Offer 


I will pay the Freight on Cash Orders of 

| $20 or over at Catalogue rates, if within 300 
miles of Chicago. 

Sweet Clover Seed 25 cents per 


pound. Mailed for 35 cents. 


| free. 
loons 147 South Western Ave. 
Thos. @. Newman, “*Gitrcaceo. tux. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Catalogue 





—=-A RE YOU LOOKING 





For the BEST in 
Bee-Hives, Sections, Cases, &c.? 
If so, drop us a Postal and we shall be pleased to | (I. B. LEWIS 00., Watertown, Wis. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


send you a copy of our 1895 Catalogue and Price-List. 











“I TOLD 





YOU SO.” 





Mks. ATCHLEY:—The 19 1-frame Nuclei I bought of you last year with Untested Queens, 
gave me 785 lbs. of section boney and 175 lbs. of extracted honey, besides some unfinished 
sections. The best one gave me 120 one-pound sections wel! filled. 


Heber, Utah, Oct. 9, 1894. 


flow ? 


J. A. SMITH. 


Now, didn’t I tell you it would pay to ship Bees north to build up and catch the honey- 
Bees by the Pound, on a Comb and Honey to last the trip—1.00; 10 or more Pounds 


90c. per pound, NUCLEI—$1,00 per Frame; 10 or more Frames, 90c. each. Untested Queens 
to go with them [same as Mr. Smith got} 75c. each. 


UNTESTED QUEENS—bDy mai 


either Leather-Colored Italians, 5-Bands, or 


Carniolans—$1.00 each; $5.00 tor 6; $9.00 per Dozen—till June Iist., them 75c, each; 84.25 


for 6, or $8.00 per Dozen. 


TESTED QUEENS—3-Bands, $1.50 each; 5-Bands and Carniolans, $2.50 each. 
Fine Breeders, of either race, or Imported Queens, $5.00 each. My Straight 5-Band 


Breeders, $10.00 each. 


FULL COLONIES—with L_ tested Queens. $6.00 each. 
Send for Prices and Discounts to Dealers, and by the Quantities. 


I have the only 


\ 1, in South Texas. Root’s Goods, Dadant 
Foundation, and Steam Bee-Hive Factory Bingham Smokers. H 


Safe arrival guar- 


anteed on everything, $2 Send for FREE Catalogue, that tells all about Queen-Rearing. 


JENNIE ATCHLEY, Beeville, Bee Co., Tex. 
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Noctor’s Hints 


Lenten Don’ts. 
Don’t regard civility as too precious to be 
aired in public. The man to whom you 
are rude to to-day may remember it some- 


time when you least think or desire that he 
should. 


Don’t feel convinced that the horse-race 
is more to be considered than the human 
race. Many people have lost money and 
caste through such imaginings. 

Don’t order the hotel waiter as you 
wouldn't a yellow dog, under the impres- 
sion that todo so makes you appear accus- 
tomed to servants. They who are, exercise 
gentleness. 


Don’t blame your employer for expect- 
ing $100 talent from his $20 help. He is 
built that way, and his hired man don’t 
often try to undeceive him. 


Don’t tell the caller that the lady of the 
house ‘‘is out’’ when her voice can be 
heard to ooze from the next room. Your 
reputation suffers thereby. 


Don’t neglect paying your friend that 
borrowed dollar. He may object to his 
money keeping Lent. 


Don’t believe that the use of a toothpick 
at the table is an evidence of exalted re- 
finement. Asarule, the spattering of par- 
ticles of your dinner upon the guests is not 
unanimously desired. 

Don’t overlook the fact that the too fre- 
quent lubrication of your tonsils with 
‘“‘sour mash’? leads you a sure race to 
physical and financial ruin. 

Don’t attempt a distinction between 
publicly paring your nails and your corns. 
The difference isn’t great enough to insure 
respect for you among polite people. 


Don’t attempt the disguise of a gentle- 
man. The deception is easily noted the 
moment you address your wife or mother. 
But if you study the part honestly, and act 
it with generous purpose, you will need no 
disguise; people will see that you are a 
real gentleman, and cannot hide it. 


BASSWOOD FOR BEES 


We have a large stock of American Lin- 
den or Basswood. 


5 to 6 feet, 15c. each—812.00 per C. 
6 to8 feet, 20c. each—$15.00 per C. 
7to10 ft. 25c. each—$20.00 per C. 
Address, Pjal; lath \ , (i 
eres: Ricker National Nursery Co. 
8A6t ELGIN, ILL. 
Mention the Americun Bee Journal 


Fruit Ranch and Apiary 
FOR SALE. ; 


REV. L. J. TEMPLIN, 
CANON CITY, COLO, 








Address, 


11A4t 





Strawberry and Raspberry Plants. 


Best New and Old varieties. Best grown 
Plants. Catalogue Free. With instructions 
for their culture. Send for it Now. Mention 
this paper. Address, E. J. SCOFIELD, 





3A13t P. O, Box 113, HANOVER, WIs. 
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Itis always economy to buy the best, espe- 
cially when the best cost no more than 
something not half so good. OUR FAL- 
CON SECTIONS are acknowledged to be 
superior to any on the market. The 
same is alsotrue of our HIVES and BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, of which we 
make all modern styles. OUR PRICES 
will be found as low as thoseof any of 
our competitors, and in many cases low- 
er. and you are always sure of getting 
first-class goods. Wealso publish THE 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER, a monthly 
magazine (Fifth year) at 50c. a year, in- 
valuable to beginners. Large illustrated 
catalogue and price-list free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


ee W.. OM. Gerrish. of East Notting- 
ham, N. H., is our Eastern agent. New 
England customers may save freight by pur- 
chasing of him. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Golden Queens 


My Bees are bred 
From Texas. For Business, 
as well as for Beauty and Gentleness. 
2 Safe arrival and reasonable satisfac- 
tion guaranteed, Write for Price-List. 
Untested, 8$1.00—Tested, $1.50. 


J, D. GIVENS, @*22" pear. 


10A26 Mention the American Bee Journal. 


5 HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Etc. 


For Circulars, apply to CHAS. F. Mots & Son. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O. 
Send 10¢ for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


ORDER SPRING QUEENS. 


I will send a Guaranteed .5-Banded Yellow 
Queen, bred from a Breeder selected from 
1000 Queens (some producing over 400 Ibs. of 
honey to the colony); or a 3-Banded Italian 
Leather-Colored Queen direct from a Breeder 
imported from Italy. Oct. ’94—at 75c., and 
a special low price for a quantity. 

My secret is to sell an extra-large amount, 
which enables me to sell at low prices. Will 
run this spring 350 Nuclei—have 1 home and 
4 out apiaries. Booking Orders Now— 
will begin shipping March lst. No Queens su- 
perior to my Strain. 

te Send for Descriptive Catalogue and 
Testimonials, to 


Wwe. A. SELSER, WYNCOTE, PA. 


T ARISE 


7T SAY to the readers 
of the 


BEE JOURNAL that 
DOOLITTLE 
has concluded to sel! 
—BEES and QUEENS— 
in their season, during 
1895, at the following 

prices : 

One Colony of Italians 
on 9 Gallup frames, in 
light shipping-box $7 00 
Five Colonies..... 3000 
Ten Colonies... ... 5000 
l untested queen. 100 
>! queens 550 

















12 10 00 
l tested Queen... $150 
3 - eens. 400 
1 select tested queen 2 00 
3 * “ Queens 5 0C 
Select tested queen, previous season’s rearing . 400 
Extra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST.. 6 00 
About a Pound of BEKS in a Two-frame Nucleus, 
with any Queen, $2.00 — 

&@ Circular free, giving full particulars regarc- 
ing the Bees and each class of Queens. 

Address 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


12A25t BORODINO, Onon. Co., N. Y. 


Mar. 21, 1895. 
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THAT “ST. JOE” HIVE! 


Write for a Circular 
and Say How Many Hives You Will Need. 


1 think the Hives are grand.—Concordia, Kans. 


Address, 


EMERSON T. ABBOTT, 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Seventeen Years Ago == 
weer Dadant's Foundation 


Was first offered for sale. The following parties keep it in stock and have kept 
it for years for sale. Why? Because they want to bandle only the best goods, and 
they say they get the best goods when they buy Dadant’s Foundation. 








C. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio L. Hanssen, Davenport, lowa. 

Chas. H. Green, Waukesha, Wis. C. Theilmann, Theilmanton, Minn. 
Chas. Hertel, Freeburg, Ills. E. C, Eaglesfield, Berlin, Wis. 

BE. Kretchmer, Red Oak, lowa. Walter 8. Pouder, Indianapolis, Ind 
Jos. Nysewander, Des Moines, lowa. E. T. Abbott, 8t. Joseph, Mo. 

G. B. Lewis Co.. Watertown, Wis. J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Alabama 
James Reynolds Elevator Co., Poughkeepsie. N Y. John Rey, East Saginaw, Mich. 

Page & Lyon. New London, Wis. 3 J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville, lowa. 
La. Bee-Keepers’ Supply Co., Donaldsonville, La. Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind. 

E. F. Quigley, Unionville, Mo. Mrs. Jennie Atchley, Beeville, Texas. 


Thomas G. Newman, Chicago, Ills. | G. K. Hubbard, Fort Wayne. Ind. 
| 
| 


Is not such a steady trade a proof of real merit in the goods we sell ? 
We also make a specialty of Veils and Weil Stuffs of best quality. 


> —_a 


Beeswax Wanted at All Times. 


> -o 


Bee-keepers’ Supplies, Smokers, Sections, Tin Pails, etc. Samples of Foun- 
dation and Tulle FREE with circular. Instructions to beginners 
with circular. Send us your address. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Mention the American Bee Journal. HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


ALFALFA SEED 


RAR RAR AR ARR RAS IRR IR IR IR IS AR AR IRE 
8 cents per pound in any sized quantity. 
, Cash with Order. 
RLeference—First National Bank, Address, 


L. Wirt Markham, Lamar, Colo. 


N. B.—It requires 20 Ibs. to sow an acre. 
Mention the American Bee Journal 




















vf THE 1895 CRANE SMOKER 


Zs IS A DAISY. 


Price, 3%-inch Barrel, $1.85, postpaid; or $1.50 by freight or express. 


i} A. I. ROOT CO., Medina. Ohio, or J. E. CRANE, Middlebury, Vt. 


This excellent Smoker was introduced some two years ago, since which time it has worked 
itself rapidly into popular favor. Its distinctive feature is the Crane Valve, by which the 
full force of the Bellows is secured without waste, and by which also smoke is prevented 
from going into the Bellows. The Legs are of Skeleton Malleable Iron, contracted at the feet 
so as to be out of the way of the fingers in handling, and are secured tothe Bellows by bolts 
instead of screws. The Shield is of ight corrugated tin, and bags next to the Bellows, thus 
giving ample protection from heat he Cone Tor easily tilts back for replenishing the Smo- 





ker, and is secured by a malleable-iron Hinge. the working parts of which are milled so as to 

insure accurate adjustment to the Stove or Cup. As to Fuel, it will burn anything, including 

soft coal, stovewood, eget op and it makes no difference how much the latter may be 
i be the same strong blast as before, 


crammed down in the Cup, there wi 


ITO 


ME: 





